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Glendalough. 


—_——>— 


IN the county of Wicklow, some five and twenty miles from 
Dublin in a south-westerly direction, lie a cluster of mountains 
which are among the loftiest in the whole of Ireland. One of 
them, Lug na Quilla, claims the second place among Irish 
summits, and giants scarcely inferior in height lie thick around. 
Nestling among these mountains, with Derry Bawn to the 
south, Coomaderry on the opposing north, and the majestic 
and wild face of Lugduff closing up the valley to the west, 
are two small lakes, situate within half a mile of each other, 
As the traveller approaches them from the little village of Lara, 
the first object that will catch his eye is a tall round tower 
crowned with a conical roof. It lies at the head of the smaller 
lake, just where three valleys converge. As he draws nigh he 
sees before him a smiling and well-watered vale, which forms a 
pleasing contrast with the wild heights around. Of recent years 
the skill of man has turned the barren mountain-side to good 
account, and has withal added not a little to the beauty of the 
landscape. The slopes have been clothed with plantations, and 
larch and fir and birch, mingling among the scattered oaks, have 
rendered what was once a severe if not gloomy scene, a land- 
scape of picturesque and varied brightness. All the seasons, 
spring, summer, and autumn, have each a beauty of their own 
in Glendalough. In spring and early summer the larches still 
retain their soft and delicate tints of green, and the yellow furze 
paints the hillside with patches of golden colour. In late 
summer and early autumn the heather makes the mountains 
glow with brilliant red. In winter the dark and almost 
savage wildness of the scene has its own peculiar majesty. 
The valley of which this round tower guards the entrance, 
is the celebrated Glendalough, or the Valley of the two 
lakes. Glorious in its wild scenic beauty, it has a glory far 
surpassing any glory that nature can bestow. For Glendalough 
is glorious in the history of Ireland as the seat of an ancient 
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bishopric long before any Prelate occupied the see of Dublin; 
it is glorious as one of the earliest homes of Irish learning ; it is 
m ore glorious still by reason of the crowds of holy monks who 
w ere gathered there from every part ; and most glorious perhaps 
of all in the memory of its Abbot and first Founder, St. Kevin 
or Coemgen, whose name is ever inseparably connected with the 
abbey and the vale of Glendalough. 

At present the buildings of Glendalough are but little more 
than a heap of ruins. With the exception of one little church 
which has never fallen into decay, called Cro Kevin, or Kevin’s 
House (vulgarly known as Kevin’s Kitchen), all the churches 
and monastic buildings have either entirely disappeared, or have 
nothing left save roofless and dismantled walls. The careless 
traveller would pass some of these unnoticed, and scarcely 
distinguish them from the ruined cabins which here, as in so 
many Irish towns and villages, tell of depopulation and decay. 
Even the more intelligent observer, unless his antiquarian 
interests or his devotion to the Saint cause him to linger 
lovingly amid these memories of the past, will be satisfied 
with an hour or two's visit in company with some native 
guide, whose fluent tongue will have wonders to narrate which 
will at all events satisfy a traveller’s taste for the marvellous. 

But the scattered ruins of Glendalough, if they could speak, 
would have a tale of surpassing interest to impart. They would 
tell of monastic life, and how the group of disciples collecting 
around the saintly hermit gave rise to a settled monastery, with 
fixed customs and religious rule. They would tell, moreover, of 
war and strife, and of the city which gathered around the monastic 
buildings, and soon changed the face of the peaceful solitude 
into a stronghold of the Irish chiefs. They would tell of the 
burning and the sacking of the city in the twelfth century, and 
of the attack made upon it by the English invaders. They 
would tell of a sad period of decline, when the see of Glen- 
dalough had been (in 1214) transferred to Dublin through the 
dominant English influence, though the sept of the O’Tooles 
refused to acknowledge the lawfulness of the change, and for 
two centuries and a half still maintained their own Bishop, and 
claimed for him independent jurisdiction. In later days they 
would have the same tale to teil as the rest of Ireland—the tale 
of pricsts hunted and put to death, of unceasing resistance to 
Cromwell and the English garrison, of unsuccessful rebellion, 
and of fugitives taking refuge in the inaccessible heights around. 
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But the central interest of all, the one to which all others are 
subsidiary, is the life of the great Saint to whom Glendalough 
owes its existence and its renown. We will begin with him, and 
later on will ask our readers to wander with us among the ruins 
of the city that he founded, and the scenes which are connected 
with his name. 

St. Kevin, or Coemgen, is said to have been born in the 
year 498. He was the descendant of ancient kings, his pro- 
genitor being Laeghaire Lorc, King of Erin, from whom Leinster 
men in general claim their origin. His father’s name was 
Coinlogha (or Fair Reward), and his mother’s, Coemell (or Fair 
Little One). The place of his birth is said to have been Sally- 
park, in Dungavnstown parish, a little to the south of Wicklow. 
The date of his birth is exceedingly doubtful. It seems to be 
certain that he died in 618, and though he was of great age, 
yet there is no sufficient ground for supposing him to have 
attained to the extremely patriarchal age of one hundred and 
twenty. In his Acts, an angel is said to have appeared to his 
mother in her sleep, and to have said: “O happy woman, thou 
shalt bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name Coemgen. 
He shall be dear both to God and men, and shall be the father 
of many monks, and the grace of the Holy Spirit shall abound 
in the place where he shall dwell.”' As they were carrying the 
new-born child for baptism to a holy hermit named Cronan, who 
lived not far away, an angel is said to have met them on the 
way, and taking the infant into his arms, to have breathed on 
him and signed him with the sign of the Cross, in the name of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. When he was brought to Cronan, 
the hermit recognized upon his forehead the angelic mark, and 
having washed the child in the saving waters,” he blessed him 
and said: “O Kevin, fair-born child of God, may the Almighty 
God bless thee. I shall be thy first monk, and I will give thee 
the place where I dwell and all that I have.’* 

Around Kevin's childhood marvels begin to gather. Each 

1 The Bollandists remark that almost all the Irish saints are said to have had 
their future holiness revealed either to father or mother by an angel or saint. (Cf. Acta 
Sanct. June 3, Vita S. Coemgent.) 

2 According to the longer ‘‘ Acts,” Cronan refused to baptize the child, declaring 
the angel’s signing and benediction to be a sufficient baptism. The theological error 
involved in this declaration is noticed several times by the Bollandists. 

3 Kevin and Coemgen (Coem-gen, pulcher genitus) are but different ways of spelling 
the same word. This is startling to the philologist, if he is ignorant of Irish phonetic 


changes. It is explained by the fact that the aspirated 7 is almost equivalent to z, 
and that g is silent, as in the word light. 
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day a cow came, no one knew whence, to his parents’ door, 
presenting herself morning and evening to be milked, and 
giving two basins of rich milk, until the boy needed the 
milk no longer. When he was still a child with his father’s 
sheep, some poor men came and begged an alms. Kevin 
gave them four sheep, but when the flock was numbered in 
the evening the number was not diminished. 

At the age of seven he was committed to the care of a 
Welsh saint, Petrocus or Petroc, who spent twenty years in 
Ireland. He was probably living at the time at the place 
which still bears the name of Kil-pedder, or the Church 
of Peter, between Newtown Mount Kennedy, and the Glen 
of the Downs, in County Wicklow, where the site of Petroc’s 
Church may still be found in the townland of Seaview. 
When twelve years old he passed into the hands of a cousin 
of his own, St. Eogan, or Owen, and after some years, the 
holy youth showing clear signs of a religious vocation, was trans- 
ferred from the schoolroom to the novitiate, and under Owen 
and two other saints, named Lochan and Enna, seems to have 
entered on religious life in the retired valley of Luggelaw, where 
there are still traces of a ruined church, which local tradition 
has connected with Kevin’s name. A thicket covers the spot, 
and the peasantry declare that to violate it with axe or scythe 
brings undoubted misfortune to the invader. 

During his early religious life, Kevin, who was exceeding 
comely of form, attra€ted the notice of a maiden who had 
watched him working among his religious brethren. His beauty 
caused her to conceive for him a strong affection, and to resolve 
to try and lead him astray from the paths of virtue and from 
religious life. Watching until one day he happened to be 
separated from the rest, she went up to him and accosted him 
with words of tender affection, and even sought to throw her 
arms around his neck. But Kevin, full of horror, thrust her 
away and fled to a neighbouring wood, rushing into a bed of 
nettles to escape his temptress. But she, mad with passion, 
followed him to his place of concealment. Then Kevin, in holy 
wrath, seized a handful of nettles and briars and made a rod 
therewith, and when she came near, smote her sharply on face 
and hands and feet. The pain she felt, for the Life of St. Kevin 
describes her as torn by the nettles,! and Kevin’s stinging 


1 “* Apprehendit occulte fasciculum urticze et veniens illa ad eum, percussit eam 
Sanctus urtica in faciem et in pedibus et in manibus, multis vicibus. Et cum illa 
lacerata esset urtica, extincta est voluptas amoris sui, et compuncta ipsa corde, flexis 
genibus veniam postulavit in Dei nomine a S, Coemgeno,” 
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reproaches joined thereto, brought the poor child to her 
senses and drove the evil spirit from her heart. She fell on 
her knees at Kevin's feet, asked pardon from God, and inspired 
with a sudden grace through the Saint’s prayers, she not only 
forswore her unholy passion, but promised to consecrate herself 
to God, living henceforth a holy life in accordance with her 


vow.! 

Another story of this period tells how Kevin was sent with 
an elder monk into a wood to light a fire there. His companion 
had instructed Kevin to bring fire with him, but when they 
arrived at the place, he had clean forgotten the command. 
“Go, fetch the fire, Brother,” said his companion. “How am 
I to carry it?” asked Kevin. “In your bosom,” was the 
answer, half in anger and half in jest. Kevin departed, and 
literally obeying the command, placed in his bosom a burning 


1 This story is the only foundation for the legend of ‘‘ Kathleen,” as told by Moore 
in a ballad, which we cannot condemn with too great severity on account of the 
murderous act attributed to St. Kevin. It describes Kathleen as surprising St. Kevin 
asleep in a cave overlooking the lake. Starting up from sleep, he pushes the maiden 
from the height into the lake. The fable is of course repeated by the local guides 
for the benefit of the credulous. The scene where it is laid is one to impress the 
imagination of the visitor, and the narrow path leading to the cave, and sheer rocks 
running down into the lake from the entrance to it, supply the sentimental visitor 
with a fancy picture of the maiden clambering up to the spot where Kevin slept, 
and ruthlessly hurled down by him in his horror of aught that could come between 
himself and God. We quote a part of Moore’s poem— 

By that lake whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o'er, 

Where the cliff hangs high and steep, 
Young St. Kevin stole to sleep. 


On the bold cliff ’s bosom cast, 
Tranquil now he sleeps at last ; 
Dreams of Heaven, nor thinks that e’er 
Woman's smile can haunt him there. 


But it is useless. Kathleen, who has loved him long, has followed him— 


Fearless she has tracked his feet 

To this rocky, wild retreat ; 

And when morning met his view, 

Her mild glances met it too. 

Ah, your saints have cruel hearts, 

Sternly from his bed he starts, 

And with rude, repulsive shock, 

Hurls her from the beetling rock. 
If Moore had told it as the /ngoldsby Legends are told, as a jeu d’esprit, it would be 
more excusable; but it gives the impression of being meant seriously, and is calcus 
lated to do much harm. Moore has been guilty of writing a similar poem on 
St. Senanus, which Dr. Whitley Stokes contrasts with the ‘‘ reverence, pathos, and 
imaginative power of the original legend,” and justly describes as a ‘literary 
travesty.” (Cf. Academy for Oct. 9, 1886, p. 246.) 
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torch and some live coals, and returned. His companion seeing 
no fire in his hand, asked where it was. Kevin thrust his hand 
in his bosom and produced therefrom the live coals and the 
flaming torch. Not only was no harm done to him, but even 
his religious habit was not singed. Then his companion cried 
out: “O holy youth, full art thou of the Holy Ghost, and thou 
oughtest to rule over the community. A day will come when 
thou wilt rule over us.” The story was of course repeated, and 
this caused the Saint the greatest trouble and displeasure. He 
determined to leave the monastery in order to avoid the honours 
which he dreaded, and started in search of some sequestered 
spot where he could do penance and serve God in perfect 
solitude. 

In the course of his travels, St. Kevin came to a valley, shut 
in on all sides by high mountains. It was well watered, some- 
what severe of aspect, remote from all human habitation. It was 
a perfect solitude, and when St. Kevin, making his way from 
Luggelaw, arrived here, a secret voice told him that here he was 
to fix his abode. It was just suited for a hermitage, its seclu- 
sion and the freedom as it seemed from any chance of being 
discovered, made it attractive to him. Looking around, his 
eyes lighted on a hollow tree, and creeping into it he found 
there was room enough for him to find shelter there. Here 
on the shores of the upper of the two lakes in the vale of 
Glendalough dwelt Kevin for a period, the length of which 
cannot exactly be detefmined. It was his time of preparation 
for his future work, during which he drank in those draughts of 
Divine love which enabled him, like St. Paul, to turn the hearts 
of many to a lifelong devotion to the service of God. During 
this time he rarely left his strange abode, except to gather 
the herbs on which he kept himself alive. How long he 
would have remained here no one can determine. But 
God, who had other work for His servant, and intended 
through his means to people the valley with those who 
shouid consecrate themselves to Him, allowed his place of 
retirement to be discovered. A shepherd who pastured his 
cattle in the valley, noticed each day that on the road to the 
pasturage, one of the cows often had disappeared, rejoining 
the rest in the evening and giving a more copious supply of 
milk than any of her companions. Could it be that she had 
found some richer herbage, and that thence arose the bursting 
fulness of her udders and the creamy richness of her milk? 
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The shepherd, leaving a boy in charge, resolved to ascertain 
the secret. So he followed the cow one day, and to his 
astonishment. she took her course towards a_ hollow tree, 
cropping a little grass on her way, and there he saw her enter 
and reverently lick the hands and dress of the Saint who dwelt 
in it, continuing to do so again and again as if with fond 
affection to the holy man. The shepherd angrily drove her away, 
roundly abusing Kevin for being the means of separating her 
from the rest of the drove. He then returned to the cattle, 
and when evening came and they sought the shelter of the 
hut where they were stabled for the night, a strange fury seemed 
to have seized them all. They began to fight one with the 
other, and the cows to bite savagely their own calves. The 
frightened shepherd told his master, a man rejoicing in the 
name of By or Beo. “Go back,” said the master, “to the hollow 
trunk. Go on your knees before the holy man and ask 
pardon for your insolence and rude reproaches; else it may 
be that God will punish us by the loss of all our beasts. The 
shepherd obeyed, was forgiven, and received from St. Kevin 
some holy water, with which cows and calves were sprinkled 
and at once became gentle and tractable as ever. 

This story soon spread through the country round, and came 
to the ears of St. Owen and St.Lochan. They set out at once 
for Glendalough, found St. Kevin, and ordered him in virtue of 
holy obedience to return to the monastery. It was hard for 
Kevin to leave the happy solitude where he had been alone with 
God, but nevertheless he cheerfully obeyed. 

God now began to work fresh miracles by his servant’s 
hands. One day in summer-time a large number of reapers were 
employed in getting in the harvest, and plenty of flesh-meat 
and beer was collected in the kitchen of the monastery to regale 
them when their work was over. That day Kevin happened to 
be serving in the kitchen, the custom of the monastery being 
that each of the monks took his turn in this humble office. 
About mid-day there chanced to arrive at the monastery a 
great number of pilgrims, tired and hungry, who presented 
themselves at the kitchen door, and begged Kevin in the name 
of Christ to give them food and drink. How could he refuse 
such a request? So he distributed among them the viands set 
apart for the harvest men, and the strangers ate and drank their 
fill. When evening came, St. Owen, the Superior of the monas- 
tery, sent the reapers in to take their well-earned meal. Alas! 
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in the kitchen nothing but a great heap of bones and empty 
jugs. “O good youth,” said St. Lochan, “what hast thou done? 
There are many reapers, and they have toiled hard all the day 
through. Did they not deserve a good repast? Other food we 
might have given to the pilgrims.” Poor Kevin fell on his knees, 
and humbly begged pardon of St. Lochan for his fault. As soon 
as his Superior was gone to see what he could get together for 
the hungry reapers, Kevin turned the cooks out of the kitchen, 
shut the doors, and having collected together all the bones he 
could find, and filled the empty jugs with water, he kneeled 
down and prayed God in His mercy to repair the consequences 
of His servant’s indiscretion. Straightway the bones were once 
more covered with juicy meat, and the water in the vessels 
was turned into choice wine. So abundant was the supply 
that it fed monks and reapers and pilgrims abundantly for 
three whole days. 

The time had now come when God was to promote St. Kevin 
to a dignity of the highest order that can be conferred on 
mortal man. After a visit toa hermit named Beoan, he travelled 
on to a certain monastery ruled over by a Bishop named Lugid 
(Lugidus, or Lugadius).! St. Kevin was received at his com- 
munity, and after a time ordained priest by him. Even before 
his ordination he seems to have exercised his wonder-working 
power in his new home. A sheep belonging to the community 
had been stolen, and the robber stoutly denied his guilt, offering 
to swear to his innocénce on the sacred relics. Kevin warned 
him, but in vain. But when the miserable man approached the 
sacred relics to take the oath, instead of human language there 
proceeded from his mouth the bleating of a sheep, and all 
his efforts to speak ended in a repetition of the same unnatural 
sounds. This was regarded by those present as clearly a 
judgment of God on his theft and attempted perjury, and 
they cried out that the sacrilegious robber should be put to 
death. But the story narrates that the very saints on whose 
relics he had intended to take his false oath now loosed his 
tongue, and obtained for him the grace of conversion. At 
St. Kevin’s invitation, he not only acknowledged his fault, but 
determined to leave the world and enter the monastery. 


1 Lugid is perhaps identical with Lugaid, Bishop of Connor. But the name was 
a common one in early days, and it is possible that there may have been a Bishop of 
the same name within the province of Leinster. 
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Among the miracles performed by Kevin in St. Lugid’s 
monastery, he is said to have at least on one occasion brought 
the dead to life. On one of his journeys he found lying by the 
roadside the bodies of two fair maidens, who had been slain by 
their father’s enemy out of hatred. Their heads had been 
severed from their bodies and hidden in an hollow tree not far 
away. God inspired Kevin with the knowledge where these 
heads were to be found. He brought them to the spot where 
the bodies lay, and joining heads and bodies together knelt in 
prayer, and as he prayed the maidens rose up before him 
perfectly sound and uninjured. 

When Kevin had been for some little time a priest, St. Lugid 
sent him forth to build a cell for himself in any place that God 
should point out to him. He wandered on till he came to a 
place which is called Cluainduaich (Duach’s meadow), and which 
is supposed by some to be identical with Luggelaw, where he 
had lived before. Here he began his work as a religious 
Superior, collecting around him many servants of Christ. One 
of the stories told of the time he spent there describes 
him as praying one day in his cell, when some poor wretch, 
close followed by a dozen of his mortal enemies bent on 
taking his life, ran to the door and sought to find shelter 
within. But the door being closed, he had only time to throw 
himself on the ground before it, and invoke St. Kevin, when his 
murderers came up. But where was their victim? Kevin’s door 
had not opened, so he could not have taken shelter within. Yet 
he had suddenly disappeared. The whole space in front of the 
Saint’s cell was empty, save where a big log of wood was lying 
just in front of the door. Some of the men sat down upon the 
log, while others stood around to deliberate what they should 
do. Meanwhile Kevin, at prayer within, knew what was taking 
place. Calling a Brother, he said, “Go, my son, bring those 
men who are in front of my door to me.” They entered, looking 
about eagerly to see whether perchance their victim was within. 
“Oh, wicked men,” cried the Saint, “would you murder a man 
before the very door of Coemgen, the priest of God?” The 
men fell prostrate on the earth, knowing that the power of God 
dwelt with His servant Kevin, and humbly begged forgiveness, 
Kevin left them, but sent the Brother to bid them go forth and 
bring back in peace him whom they had sought to kill. When 
they opened the door they found that, through the prayer of 
Kevin, their eyes had been blinded: their victim lying on the 
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ground had been mistaken by them for a log of wood. The 
story ends happily. The murderers and their victim returned 
to Kevin, and all became monks under his rule. 

The Monastery of Cluainduaich being now firmly estab- 
lished, and receiving day by day fresh accessions to its numbers, 
St. Kevin thought that the time was come for a fresh foundation. 
His heart had ever clung to Glendalough. That hollow tree 
where he had dwelt had been the scene of many graces; and 
moreover, he had never been able to find a permanent home in 
any of the monasteries where he had dwelt. A voice had told 
him that it was near the spot in which he had lived a hermit’s 
life in his youth that he was to be the founder of a city 
dedicated to God, where, in the words of the angel to his 
mother ere he was born, “the grace of the Holy Spirit should 
abound, and he should be the father of many monks.” So, 
leaving in command at Cluainduaich some holy and venerable 
religious, he chose a number of monks, with whom he directed 
his steps to the place that was to be his place of rest until he 
should pass to his eternal rest in Heaven. On the way, he is 
said to have raised to life a man who had a short time before 
fallen dead by the roadside, and so to have added a fresh 
recruit to the little band that were on their way to Glenda- 
lough. 

It was in all probability before the year 549 that St. Kevin 
and his companions varrived at their future home, and they 
straightway set about the building of a monastery. There is 
some dispute as to the place which Kevin in the first instance 
chose as its site. Some represent it as near the shore of the 
upper of the two lakes, where is situate Reafert Church, which 
is certainly one of the oldest of the seven churches of Glenda- 
lough, separate from the rest. It bears marks of an intention 
cn the part of its builders to enlarge it at a later date. The 
work of the chisel, on its north side, points to an architrave 
to be afterwards added. It is solidly built, the walls are three 
feet thick, and the massive stones in them for the most part 
spread from side to side. It has a beautiful doorway, ten feet 
high, of solid granite blocks, crowned by a massive lintel. It 
is impossible to decide with any certainty whether this spot 
was the first home of Kevin’s little band, or whether the more 
generally accepted tradition is correct, that it was below the 
lower lake that the first beginnings of Glendalough arose. If 
we may trust the Acts, it was on the latter side that the Saint 
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commenced his work, for the writer describes it as in the lower 
part of the valley, where two clear rivers flow together. These 
two rivers would be the Glanelo and Glendassan, streams which 
unite a little below the enclosed space which is now known as 
the City of Glendalough. By the side of the Glendassan River a 
path runs, still known as St. Kevin’s Road, and a short distance 
up it isa hollowed stone known as St. Kevin’s Keeve. A small 
pool in the river on the south side, has been formed in the rock 
beneath by the descending water. To this pool, if local tradition 
be true, miraculous power belongs. From various parts of the 
country round the sick are brought thither, sometimes carried 
down by their friends to the healing stream. To doubt its 
efficacy would be a blasphemy in the eyes of the inhabitants 
of Glendalough, and if the testimony of the villagers may be 
believed, the power of St. Kevin still dwells there. To the 
inquirer as to whether the effect of the sacred pool is unfailing, 
they will answer with ready confidence that not to all or to nearly 
all who come thither is the grace of healing granted, but only 
to those whose firm faith and confidence earns from God a cure 
through the intercession of His servant Kevin. A large bush 
grows just over the pool, and on this may be seen the bits of 
rag and stuff which a well-known Irish custom hangs on the 
trees at every sacred place. 

The Saint is said to have assembled a large number of 
workmen to build his new monastery, and the local guides tell 
a story respecting their presence which is one of the many 
apocryphal legends which have no foundation in fact. In those 
early times, they say, when time was reckoned in primitive 
fashion, workmen were expected to begin their labour with the 
singing of the lark, and to end it when the lambs lie down to 
rest. The builders who were building for St. Kevin found that 
the lark rose far too early to please them, and that the lambs 
lay down to rest at an hour which protracted their toil beyond 
their strength. St. Kevin noticed their jaded looks and pitied 
them. Another version of the tale is that the workmen struck 
for shorter hours, and the Saint, when appealed to, promised to 
meet their wishes. So he raised his eyes to heaven, and prayed 
God that the lark might never sing in that valley, and that the 
lamb might lie down before the sun was set. Thus it is that 
they account for the fact that over the lake no lark is ever 
known to sing, though frequent enough in the country round. 
They also solemnly declare, in confirmation of their doubtful 
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legend, that every attempt to introduce the lark into the valley 
has invariably failed. Not once alone, but many times they 
say that officers of the Dublin garrison, Englishmen and 
Protestants of course, sacrilegiously sought to falsify the legend 
by bringing thither a basketful of larks and setting them free 
in the centre of the lake. But what was the result? “The 
poor birds” (such is the story of the guides) “at first flew up 
joyfully towards heaven, but had not mounted twenty feet above 
the water when suddenly they stopped, and, just as if they had 
been shot, dropped down dead into the lake.” Among the 
guides of Glendalough, the traveller will find those who solemnly 
declare that with their own eyes they have witnessed the scene, 
and seen the birds fall straight into the water beneath. 

But the absence of the lark, who loves the open country and 
sunny fields, from the wild scenery of Glendalough, needs no 
intervention of a saint to explain it; and the story, moreover, is 
out of harmony with the love that the saints invariably enter- 
tained towards the beasts of the field and the birds of the air. 
Of Kevin we are specially told that the wildest of the 
animals in the forests around, wolves and boars and foxes, 
would come and accompany him in his walks, and drink from 
his hands the water that he offered them. 

But there is another story told respecting the Saint where 
local tradition seems to have‘a far better and truer version 
than is found in the Acts which contain the history of his life. 
On the southern side of the valley, the visitors will find by the 
roadside a large stone curiously hollowed out, and containing 
some two or three quarts of water. It is called the Deerstone, 
and to it, as to the pool near Kevin’s Keeve, which we have 
already noticed, healing powers are attributed. It is said to be 
especially efficacious in the cure of headache and toothache, 
and on certain festivals many pilgrims may be seen there who 
have come to wash and to be healed. 

The Deerstone is in his Acts connected with St. Kevin in 
the following legend, which we narrate just as it there occurs. 
Colman, son of Carbre, King over the fourth part of northern 
Leinster, had married a noble woman in his youth. But finding 
that he could not live with her in peace, he put her away, and 
took to himself another bride. The wife he had divorced was 
skilled in magic, and vowed to have vengeance on her unfaithful 
spouse by her magic arts. When in course of time a child was 
born to her rival, she came to the place where the infant was being 
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nursed, and by her magic spells caused it to pine away and die, 
Again and again the unhappy Colman had to lament over his 
little ones thus cruelly bewitched. At length he came to Kevin, 
and begged him to frustrate the arts of the sorceress when next 
a child should be born to him. Kevin told him to have the 
child at once baptized and brought to the monastery, if he 
would save its life. The father joyfully obeyed; the child, which 
was named Foelan, was brought to the monastery, and safely 
lodged there. The sorceress learned the fact of its birth, and 
before long discovered the place where it had been sheltered. 
Coming to the mountain tops which looked down upon the monas- 
tery, she commenced the unholy rites by which she was wont to 
summon to her aid the evil one, that he might destroy the 
children of her foe. Kevin, praying in his cell, became conscious 
of her presence. “ Brothers,” he said, coming quickly to the 
room where the good monks were nursing the babe, “ hide the 
boy carefully, lest that wicked woman should cast her evil eye 
upon him!” Meanwhile the sorceress walked on the heights 
around, invoking Satan, and Kevin remained in prayer to God, 
begging that her efforts to harm the boy might be in vain. 
Gradually over her eyes there came a thick darkness, and she 
knew not whither she was going, and by the judgment of God 
she walked over a mountain steep, and was found dead and 
dreadfully mangled in the valley beneath. But how was the 
child to be fed? Cows there were none in the neighbourhood 
of the newly-founded monastery. So St. Kevin prayed to God, 
and every morning and evening a doe came down from the 
mountains and shed her milk into the hollow stone until the 
child was reared. 

Such is the legend in his Life, but who will not prefer the 
local tradition? It tells that among the workmen who assembled 
to build the monastery was one whose wife bore him two little 
twins, and shortly after died. The poor father was comforted in 
his bitter sorrow by the two children she had left behind. But 
how was he to rear the helpless babes? To St. Kevin he had 
recourse. The Saint, lifting his hands to heaven, begged of God 
in His mercy to supply the children’s need. Morning and evening 
came a mountain doe until the little ones needed its milk no 
longer. By the side of the Deerstone is another in which are 
clearly indented five holes such as a man’s thumb and four 
fingers would make if pressed on some soft substance, while the 
lower part of the stone is so shaped as to forma rest for the 
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knee of one sitting there. The visitor is informed that it was 
here that the father of the little ones sat to wait for the friendly 
doe to come down from the mountain with her daily store 
of milk. 

When the children were reared, St. Kevin blessed the stone, 
and left it to all ages as a means of curing pains in face or 
head. 

The rest of St. Kevin's life, and the story of the churches 
that he left behind him, we must leave till our next number. 


R. F.C. 
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QUITE a new species of populous centres has been created by 
American railroads. And, as long as such centres depend upon 
the causes which made them, we may still consider them, how- 
ever great they may have become, as specifically Raz/road 
Centres. A remarkable specimen of this kind may be found 
perched upon the heights at the confluence of the Rivers 
Missouri and Kansas. It is at the spot where the great 
Missouri, after flowing for well-nigh a thousand miles in 
a southerly direction, receives its tributary, the Kansas or 
Kaw River, and forthwith changes its course eastward for 
several hundred miles, until, meeting the Mississippi at 
St. Louis, it deflects again southwards, and proceeds to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Here at the mouth of the Kansas River a 
town has come into existence called Kansas City. It is dis- 
tinctively a Railroad centre, just at the point of transition now 
from being merely a railroad rendezvous to developing into that 
social, educational, and intellectual life which constitutes a fully- 
organized town. From many points of view it is extremely 
interesting to catch upon the frontiers of advancing wealth and 
civilization so marked a specimen of the new species, and just 
at this turning-point in the years of its evolution, where now 
full-grown, it comes of age. 

The gold-seekers on their way to California, and again the 
wayfarers to Pike’s Peak in 1858, 1859, 1860, came up the 
Missouri thus far in barges, and many of them landed here. 
They hauled out their waggons on the south bank of the big 
river, and, crossing the vacant ground where now the rear 
districts of South Kansas City extend, they reached a little 
town off the Missouri called Westport, at present a suburb of 
the large city. At this point “the trail,” as it was called, began 
to Santa Fé, to Pike’s Peak, to California. Should we travel up 
the valley of the Kansas River westward from here, through the 
heart of the State of Kansas, we should be following an old trail 
of the gold-seekers. 
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By this short cut from the Missouri to Westport, there was 
left to the right the tongue of land which ran out to the junction 
of the two rivers. It is a highland with a border of bottoms or 
lowland on the river-banks. Some men who had in them the 
spirit of New England or Chicago enterprise planted themselves 
on this vacant ground. In the game they meant to play they 
had everything to win, nothing to lose. In point of fact, they 
have played such a winning game that even when their 
exaggerated efforts received a check some year or two ago, 
and the want of substance to back their daring system of 
advertisement was for the first time felt, so as to discredit 
the city’s extravagant pretensions, not even then did it lose 
much. It subsided a little—that is to say, the property did 
not continue to sell at $2,000 or $3,000 a front foot! Falling 
back upon its resources of native modesty, the town is now 
pausing a little, till, feeling itself refreshed, it will start out on 
a new run of victory and triumph. It is beyond the stage of 
suffering serious loss from any partial check. This game of 
advertising a whole town, pushing it on as if it were a single 
firm, playing upon the country’s credulity at large or its 
cupidity, is quite a common policy along the frontier of com- 
mercial enterprise. But not every one wins. 

The odds were altogether against the new men who pitched 
their tents on these heights. -Not far up the Missouri River 
there were Fort Leavenworth and Atchison and St. Joseph, all 
flourishing and powerful centres, important because of the river 
traffic. If these towns had foreseen the decline of river com- 
merce, and had courted the rising power of the railroads, Kansas 
City might not have existed. But the new adventurers rested 
their success on the railroads as the base of operations—such 
operations as, in a vast and inexhaustible country like this, 
only the readiest facilities of access and transit can support. 
Accordingly, these men applied to capitalists in the East. 
They expatiated on the conveniences which the low bottom 
lands, where the Kansas and the Missouri meet, offered for 
the termini of railroads. They pointed out westward from this 
the valley of the Kansas, running out 500 miles, and affording 
an outlet on the river grade for Western, South-Western, and 
North-Western railways. What precise cogency there could 
be in this argument it is not easy to discern, seeing that Kansas 
is nothing but a flat prairie all over. However, they showed 
that there was a gate here to and from Texas, the Indian 
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Territory, and the State of Kansas itself, for all their cattle 
and grain; to and from Mexico, the Rocky Mountains, 
and the Southern Pacific coast, for their ores, ranch products, 
and fruits. Here was a gate through which the railroads could 
open a new world to trade and manufactures, bringing the 
manufacturing East into contact with new markets west of 
the Missouri valley. Such was the appeal made to the 
capitalists. It is evident by the appearance of the new 
buildings in Kansas City, and by the names of the companies 
inscribed, that the eastern manufacturers and corporations, to 
which the appeal was made, are largely the builders and owners 
of the city at present, as a while ago Chicago was owned by 
New Englanders and Englishmen. 

While thus concerned with the railroads, and coaxing the 
locomotives to come and enjoy the conveniences of the bottom 
lands, the adventurers seem to have given very little thought 
to the habitations of the men, who would have to dwell on 
bluffs distressing to look at, with gullies behind, just as com- 
fortless to behold. But the railroads came, first one and then 
another. Every facility was put in their way. Even now the 
place is not beyond the stage of offering a corporate courtesy to 
any business or company which will honour it by settling here. 
There is a Manufacturers’ Bureau to welcome in-coming firms 
with a gratuity or bonus of some kind or other, and which sends 
out advertising agents, just as a single house might push on its 
business. What is the consequence? A railroad centre existing 
in its full proportions has come into being, and as yet not much 
more. There is an estimated population of 250,000, and so from 
this time forward it need not any longer be purely and barely 
a railroad rendezvous, but can assume the social, political, 
educational, and ecclesiastical consistency wherein lies the 
opportunity for many important interests. Socially, clubs and 
societies form, and, the effervescence settling down, what is 
technically called society will be felt as beginning to be, Catholic 
as well as non-Catholic. Politically, it is second to St. Louis, 
which is situated on the eastern limit of the State of Missouri. 

But there is a practical cast about the political business 
of the place which might well be imitated elsewhere. It is 
shown, for instance, in this, that something like a mulct is 
imposed on every man who does not use his right of voting ; 
or, in other words, those who vote are relieved of a certain 
expense. The purpose of this is to make honest people do 
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their duty, and not leave the government of the city to 
politicians in saloons. Educationally, almost every Religious 
Order is here, brought in by the present Bishop. And, 
ecclesiastically, his Lordship has removed his see from St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and governs two dioceses from Kansas City. 
The local population of Catholics here seems to be not more 
than 20,000, and the whole Catholic population of the Kansas 
City diocese about 40,000. 

This is the effect of the railroads. Among them is one of 
the trans-continental lines, the Union Pacific, which originates 
in Omaha, but has established an office and terminus here. 
The railroads may be seen in their head-centre, the depot. On 
each of six tracks, which are under cover, are to be found two 
trains, facing different ways. They say no train passes through 
here. Every line stops, and a new system begins ; in fact, a 
new world opens. From Detroit, 702 miles off in the North- 
Easf, the Wabash train, by which we may have travelled from 
St. Louis, stops upon reaching this depot, and turns back. In 
the other direction, the Santa Fé and Union Pacific trains run 
to and from the Pacific coast 2,100 miles away. The cattle- 
ranches of Montana and Idaho in the far North-West, the Gulf 
of Mexico and the ranges South and South-West, down in the 
South-East the iron regions of Missouri and Georgia, all send 
their output, their products, and their fruits hither. There are 
twelve independent systems of railroads terminating in this 
depot, with several r6utes to St. Louis, with five direct routes 
to Denver in the Rocky Mountains, and six to Chicago. Thus 
37,000 miles of road, by a dozen trunks, have placed their 
termini in Kansas City. And the towns round about, which 
thirty years ago were when this place was not, must come here 
now to take their trains over the American Continent. 

All this means an internal life of construction to correspond. 
The number of buildings erected in 1886 was 4,000; in 1887, 
it was 4,530; in 1888, 4,949. The valuation of these was 
respectively, for 1886, $10,500,000 ; for 1887, $12,000,000 ; for 
1888, $100,000,000. On one of the main streets, which after 
starting on a height over the river runs down into a graded 
ravine, and then abruptly mounts another height at an angle 
of about twenty degrees, with the U.S. Post Office half-way up, 
you may see one stone building, and another, and a third, with 
such names inscribed as “ New York Insurance Building,” “ New 
England Insurance,” &c., erected in such a style of solidity and 
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architectural finish, that they are valued at $500,000 each, and 
one of them at $1,000,000. The railroads evidently have some- 
thing in their gift now-a-days. 

The mere influx of tradesmen and mechanics, required to 
build up a town at the rate of 4,000 or 5,000 new houses a year, 
would make a large population. To compare this ratio of 
growth with some other places, it may be interesting to recall 
that some years ago the annual increase of London was put 
down at 8,000 new houses. This last year, 1889, the growth of 
Chicago was, in the terms of a well-informed Chicago man, 
eighteen miles of new houses, if you ranged them in a straight 
line, and allowed an average frontage of twenty-five feet, I 
believe, to a lot. This, he said, was within the older limits of 
the city. Now the limits were extended on one day last 
summer, some three or four suburbs all voting themselves into 
the corporation together, and thereby on one day adding a 
population of 350,000 to the 900,000 already in the city. The 
growth in the new suburbs he considered equal to that in the 
city proper. So he required the eighteen miles of new houses 
to be doubled. Solved arithmetically, the problem would give 
us something like 7,500 new houses for 1889 in the metropolis 
by the lake. 

In Kansas City, beyond the necessities of mere construction, 
the spirit of activity has spread into every line of commerce 
and the useful arts, to meet the needs of transit, water-supply, 
and the like. And when, besides the accumulation of wealth, 
there will arise also a surplus of leisure, it will reach education 
and the fine arts. Flying trestles, cables, electric cars, surmount 
such difficulties of transit as now remain, after the most trucu- 
lent system of grading has cut fifty feet down into limestone 
hills. A projected aqueduct under the River Missouri will draw 
the city water from far above the present source of supply. A 
viaduct over the railroad bottoms and the River Kansas will 
facilitate the transit of vehicles to Wyandotte in Kansas. And, 
though made by the railroads, the city is now unwilling to be a 
slave to them in any matter touching its convenience or its 
pocket. So it talks of breaking down the railroad transport 
monopolies, especially in coal, and opening again by more 
frequent use the great natural waterway of the Missouri. The 
only inconvenience with regard to the great waterways of the 
country is that Congress has to supervise all improvement there, 
and to make the appropriation; and in Congress the eastern 
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interests which have no waterway, and the railroad interests 
which do not want it, obstruct the adequate improvement of the 
Missouri, the Mississippi, and other rivers. 

To any one interested in the forces that mould the modern 
world, the contemplation of this newest growth in population 
and wealth supplies more than enough material for thought as 
the visitor moves along the wide avenue on the highland of the 
Missouri bluffs. The avenue is sparkling. It is mid-winter, the 
15th of January. And the scene is sparkling in more senses 
than one. There are bright-faced artistic rows of dwellings, 
fresher for the bright winter morning ; and every fine telegraph- 
wire, and every branch and lightest spray of the bare trees on 
either side is glistening, encased in ice, and diffracting prismatic 
rays in the sunshine of a blue and white winter’s sky. The 
residences here, not content with a hundred feet front on the 
elevated platform, whence to look down on the sleigh-travelled 
avenue, or over the river valley beyond, seem inclined to appro- 
priate in front and around a park for a lawn. 

Starting out this fine morning from the Union Depot west- 
ward to the Kansas valley, we pass from the State of Missouri 
into that of Kansas, across an imaginary line in the middle of one 
of the streets. For the State line of Kansas was drawn north 
and south, tangent to the river of the same name at its extreme 
eastern bend. And, as the new city on the eastern side protrudes 
to the right and left of this curve, the line cuts off two ears, so 
to speak, of the trespassing town, which thus constitute Kansas 
City, Kansas, while the rest of the place is Kansas City, 
Missouri. There is no need of disguising the fact that Kansas 
would be only too happy to have its State line cut out the 
whole city from Missouri. 

From this point onward, the river valley of the Kansas, or 
Kaw, trends generally westward, widening or narrowing between 
one mile and five miles, as well as the eye can judge. It winds 
round about between its original banks, the high prairie uplands; 
and it wanders round with the enclosing slopes, which itself 
once turned into shape. To-day the river is covered with 
floating ice, that moves steadily and quickly on. The whole 
valley is brilliant, with its shining silver vegetation, every tree 
and shrub to its finest needle-point being sheathed in glistening 
ice. 

We are now more than 1,313 miles from New York, having 
left behind the depressions of the great lakes, as well as the 
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long valley of the Ohio, reaching down to the Mississippi. The 
Mississippi itself is left 300 miles behind us, and we are 
mounting the western margin of its valley. Not much more 
travelling is needed to bring us within the region of the Rocky 
Mountain standard-time, one hour later than that of the 
Mississippi valley, two hours later than that of the Atlantic 
seaboard. Here we are entering a gate into a new world. 

We meet the great cattle trains coming in from the West 
and the South-West. To understand what is meant by the 
cattle trains, it is worth while knowing where they come from. 
A most curious newspaper was lately put into my hands, with an 
inquisitive look of interest on the part of the donor to see what 
impression it would make on a stranger. I did not know what 
to make of it. It was called the South-Western Stockman. 
For its signs, its brevity, and its mystic phrases, it might have 
been the organ of a secret organization. On a single page 
there were exactly 100 black oxen, looking out wisely at you. 
Each one of them had a white brand of some kind. Or else 
they were cows in white with brands in black. Not all were 
cows ; some were mules or horses, with horsemen, lassoing one 
or other kind of flesh. So far it was intelligible. But the 
language alongside was bewildering in its abundance and 
mysterious significance. Over against an animal with artistic 
brand on hip, thigh, shoulder, flank, mystic legends like the 
following ran: “W. H. McKittrick. Address, Wilcox, Arizona. 
Range in the Sulphur Spring Valley, about twelve miles N.W. 
of Wilcox. All increase from date branded on the left hip, 
JIM.” Another runs thus: “J. W. Ellison. Post Office, Payson. 
Yavapai County, Arizona. Also these brands: CHIP, left side ; 
S. left side ; JE. left side; V. left hip; V. left jaw; Q. left hip.” 
At last the meaning of this secret service becomes public, when 
some of the advertising members become less laconic; thus: 
“$1,000 Reward. I desire to call attention to my marks and 
brands for cattle, as in cut. I sell no stock cattle; and will 
pay $1,000 reward for the arrest and conviction of any person 
or persons unlawfully handling cattle in the following brands 
and marks.” And so too, when the Chiricahua Cattle Company 
puts a big wise cow staring at you, and states that its principal 
range is between the Chiricahua and Dragoon Mountains, in 
Cochise County, and that its steer range is on the Eagle and 
Bointa Creeks, in Graham County, you begin to gather that it is 
not for sale they advertise, but for security, and that the ground 
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they cover with their herds is determined by the mutual bearings 
of counties, mountains, and rivers. But it is especially when 
the Stockman itself pronounces upon its own importance and 
integrity of purpose that the light of intelligence bursts upon 
our obtusely cultured mind, and we understand that the 
“rustler” makes his living by getting your cattle into his hands, 
and he would be checkmated by your neighbour seeing your 
brand every week in the Stockman, and recognizing it when the 
“rustler” is running away with it. I do not doubt the Stockman 
is right. For, if the pacific circulation of a newspaper does 
not stop iniquity, a round of shots will. 

So the cattle trains go by ; and we are on one of the high 
ways to Denver, away off on the high plateau of the Rocky 
Mountains, and to San Francisco on the Pacific. Sixty-seven 
miles from Kansas City where, at the State capital, the Santa 
Fé line crosses the valley southwards, we read on one side of 
the station, “572 miles to Denver ;” on the other side, “ 568 to 
Pueblo, and 1,073 to Deming.” The vastness of the country 
grows on one. We are but passing through the gate of a 
world differing in pursuits, tastes, antecedents, and future, from 
all we have left behind. All that is most recent appears here. 
The telephone and the telegraph run along the country roads ; 
the race-course and the amphitheatre tell of a town we are 
nearing ; the school houses, village churches, the imposing state 
or court-house, the iron, viaduct, and the electric lights in the 
streets, all go to show what an Englishman remarked recently 
and well: “You start out in these new places where the old 
countries have laboriously ended.” 

At a point ninety miles up the valley we passed the Pawnee 
Creek, up which the California gold-seekers turned out of the 
valley, with the hopes and golden future of El Dorado before, 
and on each side of the trail the gloomy actuality of broken 
wheels and wrecked equipments, and perhaps hasty graves dug 
and filled and left behind, with the lessons they should have 
taught. 

There was one thing I saw, and another I did not see, both 
of which, howsoever different from the economic philosophy of 
a railroad centre, remain vividly on the mind, if only for the 
associations excited. What I did not see just then was the 
Pottowotomie Indian reservation. And what I did see was a 
Kansas prairie. 

The Pottowotomie Indians, like so many other tribes, may 
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be tracked over the States, by the counties which in parts far 
distant from one another, bear their name. A trail like this 
may be seen on the map sometimes starting on the Atlantic 
shore, and ending either in the Rocky Mountains, or, short of 
that, in extinction. It does not look on the map like a track 
of blood. But it does not follow that it was anything else; 
only that some treaties of peace, about exchanges and reserva- 
tions, were thrown in to vary the history. Here, ninety miles 
up the Kansas valley, the Pottowotomies accepted of a settle- 
ment from the kindness of the Government, and, by way of a 
little relief, were glad to have the Black Robe. Great develop- 
ments have taken place there since that time. A small town 
and a large college, that of St. Mary’s, resorted to by students 
from a dozen or fifteen States east and west, occupy the site of 
the old mission. For, under successive arrangements during 
these thirty or forty years, such of the Indians as accepted of 
farms on the terms of the Government have disappeared among 
the general population; while the pagan Indians, who chose 
rather to lead the ancestral life of roaming about, accepted of 
a general “reservation.” There, at a distance of some fifteen 
miles from St. Mary’s they may still be seen in their native 
freedom, as long as new land-in-severalty bills do not make 
them divide up their paltry commons. Each then would be 
forced to take a portion, quite liberal enough if he knew what 
to do with it; but then with unstinted liberality he would 
immediately part with the same to the white “land-sharks” 
prowling around. 

A week or two earlier they might have been seen performing 
their native dances, superstitious in character and belonging to 
that season of the year. On such an occasion, they paint and 
dress ; that is to say, they dispense with superfluities in dress. 
Outside of the dress-ball occasions, they live in their wigwams, 
do nothing in winter, which is about as much as they do in 
summer, except when they hunt the wild beasts, with precisely 
the same degree of zest with which hunger hunts them. Besides 
lending them their native heath, the Government supports them 
with their regular pittance; and they support the whites with 
the same, no deductions made,—I mean the whites, who as 
agents thrive in numbers and competency under an honourable 
name, as the members of the pickpocketing fraternity round 
about the depots thrive under a dishonourable one. This life 
of native freedom is so magnetic in its charms, that some of the 
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half-breeds among them, who have actually been through a full 
course at school, have not precisely taken to the life so much, 
as that they had not yet eliminated the blood from their veins, 
so as to keep out of it. There then they might be found in 
their native majesty, the prospect of which, at only fifteen miles 
distance, did not, I felt, play overpoweringly on a man’s senti- 
mentality. Perhaps, if the half-breeds are still overpowered by 
the native charm, it is not very strange that the blood should be 
thick enough for this effect, and take a man back to mocassins 
and paint, when Father de Smet found that, without any of 
the blood, a certain class of genial and versatile whites figured 
among the chiefs of the tribes, whom he was delegated to visit. 
You may say that it was compulsion that placed such there in 
the first instance, as captives saved from the tomahawk. It may 
be so. And, in fact, the missionary found the genuine old 
Catholic heart beating warm under the grizzly bear’s claws, 
Still, even in these present days, when the American Indian 
show and the Wild West comes round about the cities, and the 
sallow Indians slouch sleepily down the streets, in the intervals 
betwixt the shows, the slouch and the sleepiness and the sallow- 
ness do not always agree with the other anthropological data 
which strike the scientific eye. And the small boy, the 
American small boy—he is not so dull as you might think! 
He just suspects it is a certain versatile friend of his who has 
come round to see him again. 

Neither the picturésqueness of a Pottowotomie trying to 
keep himself warm in a smoky tent, nor the exhilarating 
influence of a Kansas gale, “a blizzard” as they call it, could 
have induced even a sentimental visitor to face the keen air, the 
pitiless, incessant gale which pierced all clothing, and made one 
feel that the animal heat under the heaviest buffalo robes is 
limited, and like the animal strength is faint indeed amid some 
of nature’s agencies. More than that. One finds here, in such 
new circumstances, that some of nature’s most ordinary features 
can strike the mind with a new meaning, never caught before. 

What more common than a grazing land! Here it was— 
a prairie—but a genuine rolling prairie of the West. The sight of 
it greeted the eye when one mounted the upland which bounded 
the valley of the Kaw, and from that vantage-ground looked out 
over the prairie beyond. Receding from the edge of the valley, 
so that everything therein disappeared, except only the dark 
line of the depression seen winding this way and that, as also a 
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column of smoke or a college roof striking up a little too high, 
one stood on the level of a rolling ground, not spoiled with 
farms and houses, as Illinois and Indiana are. It was not a 
dead flat like them. There was not a tree to cumber it, even to 
the far-off horizon, where the line between earth and sky was 
still the line of the grass. It rolled like the swell of the sea, 
but the undulations were ampler far; and their outlines were 
made distinct, even to the farthest distance, by the light 
shrubbery and the lighter covering of snow under which the 
land was resting. How far did it roll? As far as the swell of 
the ocean, where it rolls over the bend of the world. In all that 
distance, no house was visible, no shed, no column of smoke, no 
herd, to check or dot the blankness ; as on the wide reach of the 
sea no sail may appear to suggest companionship or limit the 
vastness of God seen in nature. The fisherman’s poles run out 
into the sea from the land, from island or isthmus, and then are 
lost in the waters. Here the dark lines of water-courses ran 
back and upwards from the valley of the Kansas; and fences 
constructed by man ran up too and disappeared, like the lines of 
the fisherman’s poles. But the sea of waters runs down from 
the isthmus. The rolling swell of the prairie ran up here. It 
swelled up with its limitless pastures there where the waters 
were not, and the isthmus of the valley lay where the waters 
were. 
Upon this high prairie the vegetation is such as makes it fit 
only for grazing. It is reported however that the rich black 
loam so common in the Western States is from one to three feet 
deep on the high prairie level. If so, it is no doubt a want of 
water which determines its degree of usefulness. In the valley 
below, I hear that a man six feet high can stand in the wheat 
crop, and be lost among the ears. The late harvests of Indian 
corn have yielded such crops as to supply fuel for the fire, the 
abundance of corn being superfluous for man or beast. If we 
followed the Missouri valley up from Kansas City to Omaha, we 
should find something more to learn about the bottom lands of 
rivers, and the manipulation which a kind Providence has 
expended by the agency of the flowing water, in preparing a 
habitation and a home for the overflowing populations of 
Europe. But it is time to return, and pleasant to escape a 
Kansas gale. 

Under a beautiful sky which the gale had cleared of even a 
trailing white cloud, with the ice-veneering still upon all of 
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nature’s furnishings, and a carpet of snow to keep the earth 
and its fecundity warm, the aspect of the valley now that the 
thermometer stood at five degrees below zero, was different from 
what it had been two days before. Then I had seen a blackbird 
sailing out over the track of the railroad. Now a flock of wild 
geese were crossing the river southwards, all in a row in Indian 
file, migrating, I doubt not, and preoccupied with the economy 
and wisdom of having stayed so long, but thinking it about time 
to go. This was the first severe spell of the winter. The ice 
now was largely fixed and rugged, over the entire river. In 
many spots there were spaces of dark swift flowing water, where 
the ice could not form. And these spaces, strange to say, were 
thickly steaming all over in the hot sunshine, on that cold 
winter’s morning, showing graphically to the eye what actinic 
energies the sunray is ever exerting on the earth and the water, 
or the air, and even on ourselves, who will still make merry 
while the sun shines, unto the end of days. 


T. 
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OF all our senses there is assuredly none which to ourselves 
appears more wonderful than that of sight. Its perceptions 
are at once the most rapid, the most vivid, and incomparably 
the farthest-reaching, while even less than in the case of other 
senses are we conscious of the very existence of the medium by 
which perceptions are conveyed. What our eyes have witnessed 
we feel to be known as nothing else is known to us, and at the 
same time the glance of the eye is taken as the type velocity, 
while space, it would seem, sets no bounds to its range. 

Looked at more carefully, this sense will certainly be in no 
danger of being made to appear less marvellous. In the first 
place the perfection of which it is capable, and with which in 
the case of some animals it is seen to be endowed, well-nigh 
transcends belief. Foremost among such animals are the birds 
of prey, possessing a power of. vision enabling them as they 
soar aloft, to detect the comparatively insignificant objects 
which form their food upon the earth below. Of this no more 
striking instance can be given than that which comes to us on 
the authority of Sir Samuel Baker. He tells us? that he 
constantly observed that when an animal had been shot, the 
birds coming to the carcase arrived in a certain definite 
order. First came the grey crow, next the buzzard, then the 
small red-faced vulture, after him the large bare-throated 
vulture, lastly the marabou stork. The crow he believes to 
be attracted by smell as much as by sight, but the others, as 
he convinced himself by several experiments, depend upon 
their eyes alone. He thus accounts for the regularity in their 
order of appearance. “I believe,” he says, “that every species 
keeps to its own particular elevation, and that the atmosphere 
contains regular strata of birds of prey, who, invisible to the 
human eye at their enormous height, are constantly resting 
upon their widespread wings, and soaring in circles, watching 
1 Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, p. 493. 
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with telescopic sight the world beneath. As the birds of prey 
that I have enumerated, invariably appear at a carcase in their 
regular succession, I can only suggest that they travel from 
different distances or altitudes. Thus the marabou stork 
would be farthest from the earth ; the large bare-necked vulture 
would be next below him, followed by the red-faced vulture, 
the buzzard, and the crow, which last is generally about the 
surface.” That the power of sight with which such a supposi- 
tion credits the birds, wonderful though it be, is not excessive, 
we may find arguments from facts within the range of our own 
observation. Birds of prey, indeed, in these civilized lands, 
which have evolved the gamekeeper, employ their eyes to 
detect the slightest symptom of our presence, and their wings 
to avoid it, and thus give us scant opportunity of remarking 
how microscopical is their vision. But who, watching a kestrel 
poised in mid sky, hanging in one spot with wings that fan the 
air, can realize that he is scanning the field below for traces of 
a mouse? Yet that is undoubtedly the work he is about. An 
owl glides noiseless over our heads in the dusk, when we can 
see him, even against the sky, but as a blurred and shadowy 
form; yet is he ready to detect the presence amid grass or 
bushes of the small deer which afford his quarry. The solan 
goose,’ flying beyond gunshot above us, will be seen on a 
sudden to turn and fall headlong with folded wings, like a 
stone into the sea; from his elevation, and through a foot or so 
of water, he has marked a fish. The sea-gulls which love to 
follow the wake of a steamer, from the broken foaming water, 
wherein we could scarcely distinguish a life-buoy, will pick out 
little pieces of biscuit the size of a penny-piece. -Even our 
smaller birds, which usually attack their prey from closer 
quarters, will sometimes give proof of a similar keenness of 
sight; a chrysalis snugly stowed away in the crevice of a 
window, not ordinarily visited by them, will yet manage, some 
cold winter’s day, to attract the notice of a hungry tom-tit, and 
further development as exhibited in him will be brought for 
ever to a full stop. The discriminating power of the sea-gull, 
above described, finds its counterpart in animals far removed 
in the scale of life; how often must the angler have been 
astonished to find, in what a rough and turbulent rapid the 
trout could mark his fly, and pay it the delicate compliment 
of mistaking it for the original which it was made to simulate. 


2 Or Gannet. 
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Examples such as these suffice to show to what extra- 
ordinary perfection the eye, considered as an optical instrument, 
has been brought. If we turn our attention from its operation 
to its construction, it must appear yet more wonderful. Eyes 
of the type possessed by men, are structures of marvellous 
delicacy and complexity. Opticians make lenses to do the 
same kind of work as is done by the humours of the eye, but 
the best of opticians never succeeded in making one to do it 
so well. As Lord Grimthorpe tells us,) when we cut up one 
of these instruments devised by Nature, and examine it, “we 
find that instead of our large lumps of glass melted together 
into a coarse kind of uniformity, this machine has been built 
up of an innumerable quantity of particles arranged in peculiar 
and complicated ways, some of which have objects that we can 
understand, though we cannot imitate them, and others that 
we do not. Moreover, they are persistently alike in every 
machine of the same class, and again some of them persistently 
unlike those belonging to any other class of animals.” The 
ray of light that is to be seen, passes in through the cornea, a 
transparent covering like a watch-glass which coats the front 
of the eye-ball, and which is an extension of the tough, but 
non-transparent sclerotzc, which protects the other portions, 
Traversing then the agueous humour, the first of the lenses 
which are to throw the required image exactly where it is 
required, the ray enters through the fufpz/, an aperture in the 
iris. This last serves as a kind of screen, covering the edge of 
the lens within and excluding those rays which would render 
the picture indistinct. A similar screen is used in our telescopes, 
microscopes, and other instruments ; but the zrzs is more perfect 
than any we can contrive. Not only does it exclude the 
injurious marginal rays, it also regulates the amount of light 
which is sufficient arid necessary for the eye in various circum- 
stances, contracting the pupil when light is abundant, and 
expanding it when there is a deficiency. The rays admitted 
through the fupil/, like those entering the aperture of a 
photographer’s camera, have to be made to fall on a certain 
surface so as to form an image. To do this they require 
to be focussed, and accordingly pass next through the 
crystalline lens, and after that through the vitreous humour, 
which lies immediately in front of the surface on which the 
image has to be thrown, namely the. retina. The glass lens 
1 Origin of the Laws of Nature, p. 103. 
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of the optician is, in Lord Grimthorpe’s phrase, of a coarse 
uniformity, in the lenses of the eye there is not uniformity, 
but most complicated variation. The crystalline lens, the 
most important of them, though clear as crystal, is not 
of uniform structure throughout, but consists of small vessels 
arranged in intricate lines, giving a sex-radiated structure 
to the lens. Its refracting power is increased by the fact of 
its consisting of concentric layers, the inner of which refract 
more powerfully than the outer. The mechanism is therefore 
just the opposite of that which we employ, for in order 
to make a lens we have to strive for absolute uniformity 
in its structure, while this lens of nature’s making exhibits the 
exact reverse ; and yet the result is far more perfect than we 
can attain, and those defects are obviated which are inseparable 
from our constructions. Though quite unable to imitate the 
manufacture, we are yet able to calculate that by this marvellous 
complexity a greater effect is attained than if every portion 
had the same refracting power as the centre. 

The crystalline lens is, moreover, enclosed in a transparent 
capsule, and this is held in position by a peculiar elastic 
membrane, and muscles are attached whereby the form of the 
lens can be varied. From this follows another most important 
advantage which the eye possesses. When we desire to throw 
an image upon the screen of a camera, we have to alter the 
position of the screen according to the distance of the object ; 
the farther the object, fhe nearer the screen must be to the lens. 
But in the eye the distance between the cornea and retina is 
always the same, yet the image falls always exactly on the 
latter, because, unlike the glass lens of the optician, that of the 
eye can vary its curvature according to circumstance, increasing 
in convexity as the object to be viewed approaches, and 
decreasing as the object recedes, thus exactly meeting the 
requirements of each case. Around the interior walls of the 
eye, inside of the sclerotic, already mentioned, spreads the 
choroid, a delicate membrane containing a number of biood 
veins, and coloured deep black by an abundance of pigment 
cells, arranged like a mosaic upon its inner surface. This 
prevents the reflection of rays from the back surface of the 
eye, which if suffered to glance back would cause a dazzling 
indistinctness. 

Through these various media, then, and by means of these 
multiform contrivances, do the rays which are to form an image 
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come to be focussed upon the retina. But if there has been 
complexity in the arrangements which met us on the way, it 
is all as nothing to that which awaits us here. 

In the first place the retina differs from the glass screen 
whereon the photographer throws his image, in being not a 
plane surface, but concave. The advantage hence arising is 
great and obvious. The convex lens naturally throws an image 
adjusted not to a plane, but, speaking roughly, to a sphere 
concentric with the lens itself. Hence it is that in the case of 
a photograph only the very centre of the picture is absolutely 
correct, and only that portion is even approximately so which 
falls near the centre, and therefore not very far from the surface 
of the sphere. But, as we get farther away from the centre, 
lines which should be straight are found to be curved, and the 
image, getting more and more out of focus, becomes blurred and 
indistinct. At a comparatively short distance these errors are 
so serious as altogether to spoil the effect. Hence it is that 
photographs can be taken only of a limited field. But all these 
inconveniences the eye avoids altogether, and is consequently 
able to embrace a far larger field of vision, the margins of which 
are depicted distinctly and without distortion. 

It is, however, in the vetzna itself whereon the image is cast 
that we find complexity of contrivance exhibited to the utmost, 
and here as we approach nearer to the point where the vital 
operation of seeing begins, we find the processes involved passing 
beyond not our imitation only, but our comprehension. Those 
portions of the eye already considered work, though far more 
perfectly, after the same fashion as the instruments which we 
manufacture. We can make lenses, and cause them to throw 
images on screens ; and, so far as we have yet seen, the apparatus 
of the eye does but throw a better image on a better screen. But 
the image has not only to be thrown, it has to be seen, and it is 
with the ve¢2va that the latter process begins. We can trace the 
process by which the image is formed, but of that which follows, 
resulting in our seeing it—the only operation of which we are 
directly conscious—we know absolutely nothing. As to the 
construction of the retina, the following is Lord Grimthorpe’s 
vivid description :! “ For a long time the retina of the eye used 
to be called a membrane, or a kind of thin sheet. Then it was 
found to be a kind of brush of which the hairs vibrate under 
the vibration of the rays of light; and now these hairs are 


1 Origin of the Laws of Nature, p. 104. 
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found by further magnification to be divided into so many 
parts lengthwise that a picture of them has to be as long as 
the picture of a striped or spotted animal to distinguish them ; 
and instead of being simply set fast by one end like hairs in a 
brush, they pass through several frames or membranes ; and of 
the use of all these pieces we know nothing.” 

To go more into particulars. The retina is an exceedingly 
thin and transparent structure, so much so that but for the dark 
absorbent choroid behind it, rays of light would be reflected 
back through it. A cross-section of it nevertheless may be 
made to reveal nine different layers whereof it is composed. 
Proceeding backwards from the surface of the vitreous humour, 
we find first a fine 4imztary membrane, then a layer of nerve-fibres, 
in which the optic nerve, coming through the retina from 
behind, loses itself. . This is followed by the /ayer of nerve-cells, 
similar to the ganglion cells of the brain; the granular layer, a 
grey indistinct mass of fine granules; the zaner granular layer, 
of little round grains; the zwtermediate granular layer, a fine 
granular mass with small fibres ; the outer granular layer, exactly 
like the inner one ; a second fine membrane, and ultimately the 
layer of rods and cones. This last is a most important and 
peculiar structure, and probably plays a main part in the 
translation of light into sight. It consists for the most part 
of small unconnected transparent rods, placed together like 
palisades, at right angles to the surface of the retina. Here 
and there is seen betw€éen them a small rod expanding at the 
end, and called acone. Passing through the other layers, the 
light plays finally upon these; further it cannot penetrate, on 
account of the black pigment of the choroid immediately behind ; 
and here it seems to be that .the operation ceases to be merely 
physical, and becomes vital. Here, too, it is that it eludes our 
grasp. We can trace by optical laws the process of the forma- 
tion of the image just where it is formed ; we can, at least, 
hazard a guess as to the nature of the action of light upon the 
rods and cones, and suggest that it may be chemical or may be 
something else. But as to how this action, whatever it be, 
causes us to see, we cannot even hazard a guess. For after all, 
speaking physiologically, it is not the retina which sees, but the 
brain, and sensation is conveyed to the brain by the optic nerve, 


1 Rods and cones are usually, but not always, combined in the same eye. 
Lizatds have got only cones, bats only rods, owls little else than rods. See Sir G, 
Stokes’ Burnett Lectures on Light (Nature Series), p. 296. 
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a nerve, as is easily shown by experiment, itself wholly in- 
sensitive to light! With the retina, therefore, we must perforce 
stop in our examination of the mechanism of the eye, for what 
there is beyond, the most important part of all, quite transcends 
mechanical exposition. 

It may, however, be remarked that even that which we 
can follow presents us with problems of its own. Thus, 
as is demonstrable both by the laws of optics and by observa- 
tion, the image thrown on the retina is reversed, the top 
being at the bottom and the right to the left. Some physicists 
have declared, on the strength of this, that we really see every- 
thing upside-down, and that experience alone enables us to 
correct the error. The difficulty so suggested appears to be 
wholly gratuitous ; it is not the vetzna which sees, and, between 
forming the image and seeing it, a process intervenes whose 
nature we nowise understand; and that an inverted image 
should give rise to the sensation of an erect object is no more 
of a puzzle than that it should give rise to a sensation at all. 
At least, however, this fact and its attempted explanation will 
serve to remind us how supremely little we know concerning 
the most familiar of all our functions. 

Hitherto but one type of eye has been considered, the szmple 
eye, to which class our own belongs. In this all the various 
parts co-operate to bring rays of light into one single image. 
But there is another type, wholly different, whereof the examples 
are even more numerous—namely, the compound eye of insects 
and crustaceans. How this works we can form no conception, 
for we have not, as in the former case, experience of the result ; 
and we have seen, even when the result is familiar to us, how 
short a way towards its explanation we can get by examination 
of the means. But, even as to that which lies within the 
province of examination, the compound eye presents us with 
bewildering problems, for its construction appears to contradict 
all the optical principles upon which the simple eye is found to 
work. Instead of lenses concentrating the divergent rays from 
one point exactly upon another, the compound eye presents us 
with a contrivance for securing that practically one ray from 
each point, and one only, shall be perceived at all. Such an eye 
may bé compared to a large bundle of telescopes, tapering con- 
siderably from object-glass to eye-piece, so put together that 

1 There is one dark spot on the retina, and rays falling on it remain unseen, 
This is just the spot where the optic nerve enters. 
VOL, LXIX. N 
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their outer ends form a hemisphere. Down each of these tubes 
no ray of light can travel except what falls perpendicularly 
upon the centre of its aperture, all others being absorbed by the 
dark pigment of the sides. Hence instead of an image com- 
pounded in each of its portions of a multitude of rays, there 
must result a multitude of spots of light, each spot produced by 
one ray, or, at most, by avery small pencil of rays, and each 
representing a different object. Moreover, there is no retina at 
all whereon an image could be formed, and no machinery to 
throw a picture upon it if there were. The interior of each 
tube is filled, indeed, with highly refractive matter, forming the 
visual rod, a most complex structure ; but rays falling along the 
axis of such a rod, as must be the case here, cannot be refracted, 
and it is, therefore, not as refractors that these rods act. They 
are, in fact, as seems most probable, the terminations of the optic 
nerve itself, and their component parts, crystalline cone and 
striated spindle, seem to claim affinity with the rods and cones 
already described. 

The principle of the apparatus by which vision is produced 
would thus appear to be radically different in these eyes and the 
others. How the compound eye works, as has already been 
said, having no experience to guide us, we can scarcely even 
conjecture. It had once been imagined that each separate tube 
gave a distinct and separate picture, and the question at once 
suggested itself as to how amid the multitude of pictures thus 
presented anything coutd be properly seen. We with our pair 
of eyes can look directly, but at one object at a time, and if our 
eyes refused to be focussed on the same object, confusion would 
inevitably result. With most of the higher animals it seems to 
be the same, the two eyes cannot both at the same time be used 
independently. Some indeed there are which appear to have 
the power of looking at an object with one eye alone without 
closing the other. A cow, a horse, or a dog, when it wishes to 
observe us, will, like a man, turn full face towards us and bring 
both eyes to bear. It is not so with rabbits and hares, which 
are credited with a positive inability to see the same object with 
both eyes at once. If they turn their heads in our direction it 
seems to be more for the sake of hearing than of sight, and 
they will constantly give evidence that they are watching our 
movements closely, while one of their eyes is turned to the 
opposite point of the landscape. So it is also with birds. More 
extraordinary still are the arrangements of the chameleon 
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whose eyes work independently, so that while the right one 
is staring upwards he can with the left be intently watching 
the movements of an insect on a branch below; he can even 
literally achieve the Homeric feat of looking forwards and back- 
wards, forwards with one eye and backwards with the other. 
This is difficult enough to understand, but the case of insects 
is incomparably more so. The number of their eye-tubes is 
enormous. As extreme examples may be cited the dragon-fly, 
which has about twelve thousand, butterflies of the genus pupilio 
seventeen thousand, and beetles of the genus morde//la twenty- 
five thousand. No two of these can possibly be directed to 
precisely the same object. How, then, can they possibly see 
anything in particular? Yet that they see distinctly is evident. 
A butterfly, for example, as insect collectors aver, can actually 
tell whether our eye is fixed upon him or no, and is more easily 
approached if we pretend to be looking at something else. It 
has, therefore, been conjectured that these seeing tubes con- 
tribute to make one picture in the way in which a mosaic is 
made, each contributing its own small fragment, fitting in, just 
in its proper place. But how this can be, we do not know. 
Such, in barest and baldest outline,’ is the account which 
science gives us of the structure of this wonderful organ. It 
may not be more complex and wonderful than other organs, 
that of hearing for instance, but it is certainly one whose origin 
suggests problems whereof science should take account. The 


1 How many more items of complex adaptation might be quoted, the following 
passage from Sir G. Stokes’ Burnett lectures will indicate : 

‘* The form of the cornea, the form of the crystalline lens, are such as an optician 
would choose for the refraction of pencils of light that were to be brought to foci on 
the spherical surface of the back of the eye itself, and that even including refinements 
which are neglected when as is usual in elementary books we confine our attention to 
the so-called geometrical foci to which extremely slender pencils would be brought, 
but the neglect of which would entail imperfections of vision not indeed fatal to the 
use of the eye, but interfering with its full efficiency. Then we have that delicate 
self-acting screen, the iris, which regulates within wide limits the quantity of light 
that is allowed to fall upon the retina, and so guards that network from permanent 
injury or temporary dulling of sensibility through excess of light, while at the same 
time allowing a marvellous sensitiveness to feeble light. Then we have that close 
set carpet of ends of nerve-fibres with their rods and cones, forming an exquisite 
mosaic which it requires 2 microscope to reveal, bodies the operation of which is not 
understood, but which appear to be adapted to convey to the sensorium individual 
sensations corresponding respectively to individual points in the field of view. Then 
we have a remarkable arrangement of muscles adapted to permit of the adjustment 
necessary for single vision, by causing the images of a point looked at to fall on 
corresponding points in the retinas of the two eyes: though why it is that the 
stimulation of the nerve-fibres leading from corresponding points should produce the 
same sensation is more than we can explain.” (p. 333-) 
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eye, long before the intricacy of its machinery had been dis- 
closed, and when men had nothing to go upon but the function 
it performed, was held to be a prime example of an instrument 
expressly designed for a certain end, for whose construction was 
required a full knowledge of those laws, the requirements of 
which are so exactly satisfied. But since Mr. Darwin appeared 
in the field it is very generally assumed that such a belief has 
been proved to be erroneous, and that the nicety of adjustment 
which the component parts exhibit can be fully and satisfactorily 
explained without the intervention of any design consciously 
elaborating an instrument of sight. 

The very fact that the eye is so extremely complex and 
beautiful an instrument becomes, accordingly, a favourite 
argument with those who contend for evolution unguided by 
design, for if this can be shown to have been fortuitously 
invented, no other need present any difficulty. That the case 
of the eye is taken as proved we need hardly be at the trouble 
of establishing, for not only do popular writers constantly assure 
us that Mr. Darwin has shown eyes to have originated by the 
mere blind operation of Natural Selection, but Professor Huxley 
himself picks out this very example to summarize the merits 
of Mr. Darwin’s system. He tells us! that “the teleology which 
supposes that the eye, such as we see it in man, or in one of 
the higher vertebrata, was made with the precise structure it 
exhibits, for the purpose of enabling the animal which possesses 
it to see, has undoubtedly received its death-blow.” 

It may, therefore, be worth our while to examine the precise 
nature of Mr. Darwin’s contribution to our knowledge. on this 
point. In the first place this is his own statement of the case 
for which he argues.2 “It is scarcely possible to avoid com- 
paring the eye to a telescope. We know that this instrument 
has been perfected by the long-continued efforts of the highest 
human intellects ; and we naturally infer that the eye has been 
formed by a somewhat analogous process. But may not this 
inference be presumptuous? Have we any right to assume that 
the Creator works by intellectual powers like those of man? If 
we are to compare the eye to an optical instrument, we ought 
in imagination to take a thick layer of transparent tissue, with 
a nerve sensitive to light beneath, and then to suppose every 
part of this layer to be constantly changing slowly in density, 


1 “On the reception of the Origin of Species,” Life of Darwin, vol. ii. p. 201. 
2 Origin of Species, p. 188. (5th Thousand.) Italics mine. 
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so as to separate into layers of different densities and thick- 
nesses, placed at different distances from each other, and with 
the surfaces of each layer slowly changing in form. Further 
we must suppose that there is a power always intently watching 
each slight acczdental alteration in the transparent layers ; and 
carefully selecting each alteration which, under varied circum- 
stances, may in any way, or in any degree, tend to produce a 
distincter image. We must suppose each new state of the 
instrument to be multiplied by the million; and each to be 
preserved till a better be produced, and then the old ones to be 
destroyed. In living bodies, variation will cause the slight 
alterations, generation will multiply them almost infinitely, and 
Natural Selection will pick out with unerring skill each improve- 
ment. Let this process go on for millions on millions of years ; 
and during each year on millions of individuals of many kinds ; 
and may we not believe that a living optical instrument might 
then be formed as superior to one of glass, as the works of the 
Creator are to those of man?” 

Here we must bear clearly in mind, that the power described 
as ever on the watch for chance improvements, and infallibly 
selecting them for perpetuation, is a power wholly blind and 
unconscious of its own work, being nothing else than the force 
of circumstances, in which animals survive or perish according 
as they are better or worse equipped for the battle of life. 
According to Mr. Darwin’s explanation the various lenses of 
the eye have been shaped and arranged, muscles have been 
attached, the zrzs has been constructed, and all the complexity 
of the retina elaborated, because any creature chancing to acquire 
any one of the elements composing the structure as we know 
it, scored thereby a point towards survival, as against those 
that lacked that element. To take an example from one of 
the simplest portions of the organ. The choroid, as we have 
seen, is useful by preventing the reflection of rays from the 
back. Supposing choroids to have been in the first instance 
light coloured, a dark spot chancing to occur on one, would 
have been an advantage to its possessor, who would have been 
somewhat less dazzled than his fellows, and would thus have 
had an extra chance of surviving them, and of propagating 
the race. But any of his descendants with a spot darker still, 
or with two spots instead of one, would have tended to supplant 
the parental type, though sure to be in turn superseded in favour 
of another with three spots; and so forth, till a uniformly black 
surface was produced. 
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Neither should it be forgotten, that no precise meaning at 
all can be attached to Mr. Darwin’s use of the term “Creator.” 
He used it more than once in the Origin, but afterwards 
regretted having done so and repudiated any inferences that 
might be drawn therefrom. “I have long regretted,” he wrote, 
“that I truckled to public opinion, and used the Pentateuchal 
term of creation, by which I really mean ‘appeared’ by some 
wholly unknown process. It is mere rubbish thinking at 
present of the origin of life; one might as well think of the 
origin of matter.” 

It is, therefore, clear that, according to the theory under 
consideration, the ov/y agency which we can find at work in the 
formation of the eye is what Mr. Darwin calls the force of 
Natural Selection, a force picking out the most advantageous 
chance variations in the same way that a hurricane picks out 
the best ships at sea, by sending the others to the bottom. To 
say that organs may have been perfected by such a means is 
like saying that the art of ship-building might have been 
brought to its present condition, without the intervention of any 
inventive faculty on the part of man, by his endeavouring 
always exactly to copy the model of existing boats. The copies 
would never be absolutely exact, but would vary this way and 
that, and those whose variations happened, from one cause or 
another, to be advantageous, would float while others sank, thus 
in their turn becoming the models for others. Similar variations 
and their result would carry on the improvements, till from the 
primal hollow alder trunk, the Australian clipper was developed. 

Such is undoubtedly Mr. Darwin’s theory on this point. 
Whence came the first sensitiveness of a nerve to light he does 
not pretend to know, and evidently believes that nobody can 
know; but given a nerve thus sensitive, he holds that the 
manufacture out of such material of the article as we know it, 
not only is conceivable without any power operating definitely 
towards its production, but appears in fact to have been so 
accomplished. He can see no great difficulty, he tells us,? not 
more than in the case of many other structures, in believing 
that Natural Selection has converted the simple apparatus of 
an optic nerve merely coated with pigment and invested by 
transparent membrane, into an optical instrument so perfect. 
Frequently, also, he speaks of this view of the matter as being 
that advocated by reason, and of the difficulties as due to 

1 Life, vol. iii. p. 18. ® Origin of Species, p. 180. 
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imagination; and represents it as our duty to allow the latter to 
be conquered in the conflict. 

The main difficulty in question suggested by the imagination, 
a difficulty fully felt and acknowledged by himself, is that of 
conceiving an instrument so perfect to have been formed by 
such means as have been described. This difficulty is no doubt 
a grave one, but it is not with it that Iam now concerned; I 
shall, therefore, content myself with stating it in the words of 
the President of the Royal Society:? “I am aware,” says 
Sir G. Stokes, “that some see in all this only the operation of 
the law of the survival of the fittest, through which it is 
supposed, if we grant the postulates which the theory requires, 
that the whole structure, complex and elaborate as it is, arose 
from some excessively simple beginning, from some lowly 
organism in which nothing of the kind existed, merely through 
the consequences of casual variations from the original type. 
Even if this were granted, it would not follow that no evidence 
of design was left; but can we grant it as even a probable 
hypothesis, for no one I suppose would hold it to be proved? 
The process supposed in the theory may be one very real 
feature in a very complex whole; namely, in the existence of 
the various forms of living things that we behold; but that we 
want nothing more to account for the existence of structures so 
exquisite, so admirably adapted to their functions, is to my 
mind incredible. I cannot help regarding them as evidences of 
design operating in some far more direct manner, I know not 
what; and such I think would be the conclusion of most 
persons.” 

Such was the conclusion suggested to Mr. Darwin by what 
he termed his imagination. Thus, he writes to Dr. Asa Gray :° 
“The eye, to this day, gives me a cold shudder, but when I 
think of the fine known gradations, my reason tells me that 
I ought to conquer the cold shudder.” It is with the argument 
thus indicated as being that of reason that I wish to deal, 
an argument admitted by many high authorities* as singularly 

1 Origin of Species, p. 188; Life, vol. ii. p. 273. 

2 Burnett Lectures on Light, p. 334- 3 Life, vol. ii. p. 273. 

4 Thus, Sir Henry Holland, though prepared to deny utterly the possibility of the 
process for which Mr. Darwin argued, yet, after reading the passage on this subject 
in the Orégzz, ‘‘hummed and hawed, and said that perhaps it was partly conceivable,” 
(Zife, vol. ii. p. 234) though it may be remarked, that ‘‘then he fell back on the 
bones of the ear, which were beyond all probability or conceivability.” So again, 
Mr. Darwin writes to Sir C, Lyell, ‘* Baden Powell says he never read anything so 
conclusive as my statement about the eye.” (/éid. p. 285.) 
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powerful, but in which there seem to be difficulties worthy of 
attention. 

Mr. Darwin’s great point, then, is, that there are innumerable 
gradations in the structure of eyes, from the simplest to the 
most complex, and that taking these as stepping-stones, it 
is not difficult to bridge the gulf. Such gradations are not, 
it is true, found in the case of the simple eye, such as exists 
in back-boned animals, for, as he himself admits,’ “ Among 
existing vertebrata, we find but a small amount of gradation 
in the structure of the eye, and from fossil species we can 
learn nothing on this head.” It is from the compound eye 
of other creatures that he argues. The existing perfection 
of its most delicate specimens can, he thinks, be explained 
by development, such as that for which he contends, through 
the less perfect types existing between such specimens and the 
most rudimentary form of the organ; and from analogy he 
supposes, that if we had equal opportunities of examining 
all the types ever produced of simple eyes, we should find 
their elaboration equally explicable. 

The facts of this imperceptible gradation, upon which rests 
the whole value of the argument, are summarized in a brief 
paragraph of fourteen lines. “We can commence a series,” 
he tells us, “with an optic nerve merely coated with pigment, 
and without any other mechanism; and from this low stage, 
numerous gradations gf structure, branching off in two funda- 
mentally different lines, can be shown to exist, until we reach a 
moderately high stage of perfection. In certain crustaceans, 
for instance, there is a double cornea, the inner one divided into 
facets, within each of which there is a lens-shaped swelling. 
In other crustaceans, the transparent cones which are coated 
by pigment, and which properly set act only by excluding 
lateral pencils of light, are convex at their upper ends, and 
must act by convergence ;? and at their lower ends there 
seems to be an imperfect vitreous substance.” 

This is all that is given as to facts, and it certainly does 
appear a somewhat slender foundation whereon to erect such 
an edifice of argument as is proposed. But it is not with 
the facts that we need quarrel; let them be in the fullest 


1 Origin, p. 187. 

2 This does not seem to agree with Professor Huxley’s account of the eye of 
the cray-fish, one of this sort. See Zhe Cray-fish (International Scientific Series), 
pp. 118, 122. 
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degree as represented,—let there be every possible gradation 
among existing eyes, from the highest to the lowest forms. 
Does this in any way lessen the difficulty of supposing any 
of them to have been fashioned by means of Natural Selection 
alone? On the contrary, it suggests one of the gravest character- 
These variously graduated eyes cannot, as is assumed, furnish 
us with stepping-stones in advancing from one to another, 
because, as Mr. Darwin himself tells us, it is not from one 
to another of these that advance has been made. Seldom, 
if ever, he says, has one existing form descended from 
another, however closely allied ; both having originally sprung 
from a common ancestor, now extinct. That this ancestor 
should be extinct, is due to the fact that both derived forms 
have improved upon it, and so beaten it in the race of life.” 
In regard of the eye, therefore, we cannot suppose that it is 
the same in either species as in the common ancestor, from 
which both have sprung; for they have each developed the 
ancestral organ in accordance with their several needs. This 
difficulty is partially touched on by Mr. Darwin.? He says, “In 
looking for the gradations by which an organ in any species 
has been perfected, we ought to look exclusively to its lineal 
ancestors ; but this ts scarcely ever possible, and we are forced in 
each case to look to species of the same group, that is, to the 
collateral descendants from the same original parent-form, in order 
to see what gradations are possible, and for the chance of some 
gradations having been transmitted from the earlier stages 
of descent, 7” an unaltered or little altered condition.” It is not 
very easy to see what this explanation means. It looks rather 
like saying that we can argue for development from existing 
facts, only by supposing that in a large proportion of cases 
development has not operated. But the point is sufficiently 
important to demand fuller treatment than this, and the 
inferences to be drawn from the case which Mr. Darwin states, 
appear to have a bearing which he has overlooked. The 
occurrence of delicately graduated forms not only can avail 
him nothing, unless we know that one of them has been a 
stage in the advance to another, but if these forms have been 
reached by different lines, affords the strongest argument for 
the operation of a force more intelligent than he describes. The 
fact, for instance, that the Chinese invented block-printing 
centuries ago, and that Europeans advanced from _block- 


1 Origin, p. 462. 9 Origin, p. 172. 3 Origin, p. 187. Italics mine. 
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printing to type-printing, in more recent times, does not prove 
that our printers had nothing to do but to make a comparatively 
small advance on the Chinese system ; for of the Chinese dis- 
covery they knew nothing, and they had first independently 
to arrive at block-printing for themselves, before developing 
blocks into types. What the comparison of these two dis- 
coveries does prove is this, that in the race to which the 
Chinese and ourselves belong, there is a faculty tending to make 
such discoveries, not by mere chance, but of its own nature. 
And in like manner with regard to eyes, or other organs. Let 
there be three creatures, A. B. and C.; C. being the extinct 
common ancestor of the other two. B. has an eye one degree 
more perfect than C.’s, and A.’s is again one degree more so than 
B.’s. To reach his present point, A. must have passed through 
that at. which B. now stands, as our printers have passed the 
stage of their craft at which the Chinese remain: and the close 
affinity between A.’s eye and B.’s, instead of allowing us to 
argue that the one has been modified into the other by Natural 
Selection, compels us to assume, that as a foundation for the 
more perfect, the less perfect form was independently produced ; 
for,on Darwinian principles themselves, the one can no more 
have been evolved from the other, than the manhood of Jones 
can be a development of the boyhood of Smith. 

It would thus appear that if nature be full of finely gradu- 
ated forms of eyes, it is therefore full of evidences that a power 
exists capable of inventing each form as it is wanted, and of 
reproducing it in cases independent one of the other. But by 
the process described as that of Natural Selection this could not 
be. Mr. Darwin himself tells us? that a species once lost will 
never appear, though the precise circumstances should recur 
which originally called it into being, it being inconceivable that 
exactly the same form should be twice fortuitously produced. 
In respect of the eye, however, the argument which we have 
been examining is based on an assumption, that the same 
pattern has been not once or twice only, but as a universal rule, 
independently attained, for otherwise there is no meaning in the 
appeal to the close affinity of its existing forms. Therefore it 
would seem that the conclusion suggested by the artistic finish 
of the most perfect eye, a conclusion which Mr. Darwin sum- 
marily sets down as appealing only to the imagination, is no less 
powerfully supported by the facts which he bids our reason to. 

1 Origin, p. 315. 
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regard, and that as in the one case we are met by accurate and 
skilful adjustment of parts, so in the other we find this adjust- 
ment part of a definite system, a system which, instead of being 
the sport of varying circumstances, works through all conditions 
towards a certain end. 

This will be made more evident by a notable example. The 
compound eye of insects and crustaceans is traceable back 
through multitudinous stages, Mr. Darwin has told us, to the 
most rudimentary form of an eye, that of a nerve which can do 
no more than distinguish light from darkness ; in other words, to 
a stage where none of that wonderful machinery had yet 
appeared which we considered in the eye of man. How comes 
it then that in the highest development of the compound eye we 
find, as Professor Huxley tells us,! a fundamental resemblance— 
despite extraordinary differences—to the eye of vertebrate 
animals. Probably the most wonderful of all the parts enumer- 
ated in the description we have seen, are the Rods and Cones ; 
and we have also seen that a form of rods and cones is recog- 
nizable in the eye, for instance, of a cray-fish. 

“The rods and cones of the retina of the vertebrate eye,” says 
Professor Huxley, “are extraordinarily similar in their form and 
their relations, to the visual rods of the arthropod eye.” But 
the compound eye originated, as Mr. Darwin certifies, in an 
organ utterly destitute of anything of the sort: it cannot there- 
fore be by common inheritance that the extraordinary similarity 
of the existing instruments can be explained. This similarity 
is indeed, as Professor Huxley says, “wonderfully interesting,” 
but its interest does not exactly appear to consist in the support 
which it affords to Mr. Darwin’s theory. 

So much for the construction of the eye. There is, however, 
another point which must not be neglected. We have seen how 
numerous and important are the postulates which Darwinism 
has to begin by assuming before attempting to construct any 
argument at all. Yet of all that these imply we know abso- 
lutely nothing. We have to take for granted that the character- 
istics of the parent will tend to reappear in the offspring. But 
why this should be we do not know ; we know only that the fact 
is so, and we do not explain the fact by calling it “heredity.” 
We have likewise to assume that these characteristics will be 
reproduced, not exactly, but with differences—and neither is this 
explained by calling it “variation.” This is the agency by 
1 The Cray-fish, p. 125. Italics mine. 
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which the Darwinian believes development to be actively 
effected, just as it is by the optic nerve that we see. It is clear 
that we know just as much, and just as little, in the one case 
and in the other of the forces and powers that are ultimately 
at work. How then can we flatter ourselves that we are even 
within measurable distance of solving the problems involved ? 
When we cannot even explain how it is that we see, is it not 
premature to try to show how we came to see? 

But besides the agencies to which development is ascribed 
there is likewise required the germ to be developed, and in order 
to explain the making of the eye, we have always to assume an 
eye to begin with. Let the organ be as imperfect and rudi- 
mentary as we will, yet, in taking it for granted, we assume 
far more than we leave to be explained, and deprive our 
explanation of all possible value. Mr. Darwin, as we have seen, 
speaks, strongly of the folly of trying to understand the origin 
of things, but his language would be more fitly employed to 
stigmatize the futility of attempting to understand anything 
else without this. That force, whatever it be, which could 
bridge the infinite gulf between seeing and not seeing, must be, 
through whatever agencies are employed, the ultimate artificer 
of the development of that which it has made. It is the merest 
self-contradiction to draw the line at the point where our obser- 
vations have to stop, and to declare, that, though up to that 
point there is something at work whereof we know nothing, 
we assume as self-evident that nothing of the sort operates 
beyond. 

And with regard to this same rudimentary eye, this nerve 
merely sensitive to light, what a depth of mystery is carelessly 
waved aside. How is it that any nerves are sensitive to light? 
How is it that there is light whereto they may be sensitive? 
Not only are eyes adapted for light, but light is equally 
adapted for them. Without eyes light would not be light ; for 
by light we mean that which makes things visible; and if eyes 
be taken away that which we call light is no more than a series 
of undulations rolling through space, like waves across the ocean. 
Till the first seeing creature was invented the universe was dark, 
for there was no possibility of anything being seen, any more 
than it could be seen by all the eyes that ever existed, were 
every sun put out in the heavens. Yet in that darkness were 
held latent all the possibilities of sight, with all the uses it can 
serve and the beauties it reveals. When the first eye came 
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these were awaiting it, and amid all stages of development 
through which eyes may have passed, the possibilities of more 
perfect vision were ready for the more perfect eye. Yet it is of 
this marvellous coincidence that Darwinism bids us take no 
account. It bids us confine our attention to one possible factor 
in the work of making our eyes, though that factor can by no 
possibility have produced that which makes eyes possible. No 
struggle for existence, no survival of the fittest, set in motion 
the undulations of ether, or constructed the spectrum, or 
established the laws of reflection and refraction. These 
existed and operated when their operation was of less moment 
to the world than the driving of the wind or falling of the rain ;? 
yet given their existence, the eye was theoretically possible in its 
highest form, that form which Darwinism would have us believe 
to have been reached only by the blundering action of blind and 
random forces. Is it not more reasonable to say that the power 
which established beforehand the conditions of sight, brought it 
about that those conditions should be fulfilled ? 

In a word, therefore, the explanation suggested by Mr. Darwin 
and adopted by his followers, appears utterly inadequate and 
misleading. The fact of gradation of forms, upon which he so 
much insists, tells not for, but against, his theory ; inasmuch as 
it shows that the same form must have been constantly reached 
by independent roads; a thing quite inconceivable if Natural 
Selection were the only guide. Moreover, his system in refusing 
to take any account of the origin of things, leaves out of sight 
what must be the main factor of all,—the initial power which 
developed light out of darkness, and made all else possible. 
The laws of heredity and variation with which he would have 
us rest satisfied, are but statements of facts which we cannot 
explain, and which require a cause as much as any other facts ; 
and all the perfection of sight depends ultimately on that consti- 
tution of matter which no law suggested by him can so much as 
touch. Yet we are constantly bidden to accept his account of 
the case as conclusive, and are forbidden in the name of reason 
‘to seek for more than is embraced in his philosophy. 

J.G. 


1 Sunlight is likewise a main factor in the growth of plants, but here again it 
requires to fall upon that which is capable of growing. Till the first plant appeared 
this quality, too, was hermetically sealed up. 
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THE first thought that strikes the visitor on entering the 
galleries of Burlington House is that the Academy exhibition 
of the present year is an exceptionally good one. A closer 
inspection does not dispel the favourable impression, but rather 
strengthens it. But yet there are not very many pictures which 
bear the unmistakeable stamp of genius. There is not a single 
one of which we can predict with certainty that it will have a 
crowd continually before it, like Frith’s “ Derby Day” and 
“Royal Marriages.” Still the average of the pictures is decidedly 
high. This is all the more satisfactory when we remember 
that there are other and rival exhibitions in London, which 
draw off some of the best works, and that the names of several 
of our principal artists are altogether absent from the list of 
exhibitors. Let us give the Hanging Committee their due meed 
of praise, for something of the general effectiveness of the 
exhibition may be attributed to the judgment and care where- 
with they have fulfilled their task, too often a thankless one, for 
when are exhibitors céntented with the place assigned them? 
Contrast seems to be the order of the day in the arrangement. 
Pictures which in motive, or colouring, or both, are as dissimilar 
as possible, are for the most part placed side by side. 

In this matter of contrast Sir John Millais leads the fashion 
in his admirable portrait of Mr. Gladstone, for by the side of the 
veteran statesman—leaning against the arm-chair in which he 
sits bolt upright, energy and determination written on every line 
of his somewhat hard and rugged features, and shrewd intelli- 
gence glittering in his undimmed eye—is a fair-haired meek- 
faced boy of some four years old. It is a little grandson of the 
great man. Is he also an inheritor of his talents? We can 
scarcely think so, if we judge from the little fellow’s quiet 
countenance and unambitious good-humoured eye. The other 
picture contributed by the same artist is a landscape, worthy 
of the hand that painted “Chill October” and “ Murthly Muir,” 
“The Moon is up, and yet it is not Night” (25); copse and 
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woodland enveloped in the soft haze of late autumn, beautified 
by the deepening twilight. In the second gallery a very remark- 
able and powerful picture attracts attention. It is called “ The 
Abyss” (110). Those who are acquainted with the habits of 
the lion—a lazy animal—inform us that when he desires to cross 
some wide tract of desert or plain, he conceals himself among 
the tall rushes of a lake until an unlucky giraffe or antelope 
comes thither to slake its thirst. He then springs upon the 
back of the unsuspecting victim, digging his claws deep into 
its neck or shoulders. The terrified animal starts off and speeds 
across the desert with its living burden, until, exhausted by 
fatigue and terror, it drops lifeless to the ground. The end 
of one of these royal progresses is represented in the picture by 
Mr. Nettleship, but it is not the ordinary end. On this occasion 
the grey antelope carrying the king of beasts has reached in its 
flight the edge of a rocky precipice. Either unable to arrest its 
headlong course, or blinded by terror, it has just leapt into the 
abyss, to the fathomless depths of which, still held in the 
clutches of its powerful tormentor, it is rapidly falling. Palpi- 
tating with agitation, its bloodshot eyeballs almost starting 
from their sockets, the dark blood trickling down its lacerated 
shoulders, the antelope raises its head with a look of pitiful 
agony, as if conscious of the horror of the situation, while the 
lordly lion, who is admirably painted, looks up apparently 
in surprise at the sudden change of the position. Below them 
a startled owl flits from its resting-place among the rocks. 

Mr. Herkomer’s “Our Village” (143) represents a very 
different scene. Here all is peaceful and commonplace. The 
tired swains are returning home after their daily toil ; children 
are playing on the village green ; a group of idlers are gossiping 
at the door of the rural hostelry. The scene is familiar to every 
one of us, it is well painted, and though not of a very high 
order of art, it is pleasant to look upon. “Solitude” (166) is 
one, but not the best, of the three pictures—all single figures— 
which Sir Frederick Leighton exhibits. An elegant and digni- 
fied maiden, robed in classic draperies, and lost in thought, is 
seated in the shade of a rocky cavern. The light falling from 
above has a peculiar effect, and toa less skilful pencil, would 
present some difficulty. To judge from the expression of her 
countenance, solitude is not productive of cheerful thoughts. 
The picture is symbolical in its character rather than real, and 
would possess little interest were it not for the prestige attaching 
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to the name of the artist. The “Tragic Poetess” (310) is a true 
work of art, and tells its own tale admirably. The poetess 
occupies a lonely seat in the centre of the canvas, and faces 
the beholder. She leans back, and yet bends her head forward, 
absorbed in melancholy musings ; the countenance is one which 
it is impossible to forget ; the lips are compressed, her grey eyes, 
full of profound sadness, are fixed on vacancy. One feels that 
it is no real, human, actual grief that oppresses her, but the sad 
possibilities of life, the sorrows and woes fate prepares for 
mankind. The judicious management of colour heightens the 
impressiveness of this picture; the bronze background of cloud, 
through which a lurid light is breaking, the blueish grey hues 
of the veil enveloping the head of the poetess, the whiteness of 
the robe reflected on the pale features, all have an effect to which 
no one can be insensible. We fear that this work will lose much 
in the engraver’s hands. “The Bath of Pysche” (243) is the 
name-of Sir F. Leighton’s third painting. He affects pagan 
mythology, and renders its heroes and heroines in a masterly 
fashion. How beautiful is the form of Pysche, as she stands, 
tall and graceful in the soft clear light, throwing aside her 
draperies of a blueish hue, before stepping down into the bath 
beneath. 

But there are other pictures of more general interest. A 
large painting by Mr. Dicksee represents the “ Redemption,” or 
rather the “ Repentance of Tannhiauser” (203). The moment 
chosen by the artist is when Tannhiuser, returning from his 
pilgrimage to Rome, remorseful and despairing, meets the 
funeral procession of Elizabeth. He has been to seek absolu- 
tion from his sin in forsaking Elizabeth for the love of Venus, 
but has sought it in vain; the answer returned to him was that 
sooner shall the dry staff blossom than his guilt be forgiven. 
One more chance of choosing good rather than evil is offered 
to him, for just as he encounters the body of Elizabeth on the 
way to its last resting-place, Venus in her glowing beauty 
appears to him, and he is called upon to make a final decision 
between pure and profane love. The good triumphs: Tann- 
hauser pronounces the name of Elizabeth, and instantly falls 
dead. If the quotation given in the catalogue did not inform 
us of this fact, no one would imagine it, as the attitude of the 
figure, clad in palmer’s weeds, kneeling by the bier, one hand 
resting lightly upon it, is not death-like. To the right of the 
canvas a monk hurries forward, bringing the Pope’s staff, which 
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has miraculously burst into leaf, as a token of forgiveness denied 
(we suppose) by man, and granted by God. An aged Bishop 
in full pontificals, standing beside the bier whereon Elizabeth 
is laid, regards this messenger with surprise and alarm, and 
apparent annoyance. The attendant acolytes and a few black- 
cowled monks look on with unconcern; the father of Elizabeth 
himself betrays little emotion. No one turns his eyes to the 
figure of the profane goddess, vanishing to the left in a resplen- 
dance of ruddy light. Among the trees which form the back- 
ground, a small shrine, containing an image of the Mother of 
Mercy, is discernible. There is a singular lack of inspiration 
about this picture, and it consequently, as may be supposed, 
fails to awaken feeling in the spectator. In the technicalities 
of drawing and colouring there is much to praise, although the 
attitude and gesture of the messenger from Rome strikes one 
as forced and somewhat theatrical, but as a whole the picture 
is unsatisfactory. The introduction of Venus to denote the 
allurements of an illicit attachment may suit the visionary 
mysticism of the Teutonic tale, but in pictorial representation 
the pourtrayal of the pagan goddess at a Christian rite is a 
mistake. If it teaches any lesson at all, it certainly does ot 
teach that the Catholic rejoices at the prodigal’s return, or that 
the vicegerents of God on earth are as ready to welcome the 
returning backslider as is He whose commission they bear. 

Historical pictures are always attractive, and Mr. Croft’s 
“Whitehall, Jan. 30, 1649” (216) is no exception. The spectator 
stands in the courtyard in front of the Palace, behind a motley 
crowd, composed chiefly of soldiers in helmet and hauberk, 
looking up at the gallery draped in black where the unhappy 
King stands before the block. He is in the act of handing the 
blue ribbon and star he has taken from his neck before his 
execution to Archbishop Juxon, who wears the black gown 
and enormous white sleeves of the Anglican prelate. A few 
attendants and the masked executioner are the only other 
persons present in the gallery. The painting of this picture 
is excellent, and the feeling of sympathy with the King, pre- 
valent among the common people, is cleverly conveyed. One 
of the finest pictures in the exhibition is, in our opinion, 
Mr. Collier's “ Death of Cleopatra” (551). In the centre of the 
canvas the Queen lies outstretched on a low bier, over which 
is thrown a magnificent covering of lion-skins, the composure 
of death resting on her pallid features and rigid limbs. Behind 
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rise the massive statues of the Egyptian deities; huge sitting 
figures of black marble, their hands resting on their knees, 
infinitely indifferent to the storms of human passion and the 
woes of human existence. On cither side of these are the white 
columns adorned with red and blue hieroglyphics, with which 
the Egyptian Court of the Crystal Palace has made every one 
familiar. Cleopatra’s breast and arms are bare; from her waist 
down tw her feet her form is swathed in a white gauze-like 
texture. The diadem of an Egyptian monarch is on her head ; 
jewelled ornaments deck her arms, wrists, and ankles ; priceless 
gems glitter on her stiffened figure, golden sandals are on 
her feet. On the pavement below lies the prostrate form of 
Charmion, the fond attendant who followed her royal mistress 
to death ; found 
trimming up the diadem 


On her dead mistress, tremblingly she stood 
And on the sudden dropped. 


The foreshortening of this figure, already pale with the ashy 
hues of death, is peculiar, for her head and shoulders lic on 
a step lower than the stone floor whereon the rest of her body 
reposes ; it is, however, cleverly managed. By the side of the 
bier, half-reclining against the marble statues, is the third 
figure, and the only living one; a woman whose face is seen 
in profile, for she turns away from the mournful scene before 
her, “in half-disgust at love, life, all things.” The large circular 
fan she is holding droops on to the pavement, the tips of the 
red and white feathers of which it is composed curving upwards 
as it touches the ground. A subdued light rests on the 
countenance of the proud beauty, who is sleeping her last 
sleep; perfect stillness pervades the majestic halls; we are 
conscious of the awful presence of death; death, too, self- 
inflicted with such rash recklessness ! 

Mr. Moore’s “A Summer Night” (487) is a strange and 
rather meaningless conceit. The only object of the painter, as. 
far as we can perceive, is to display his knowledge of the human. 
figure. Four maidens are sitting. or reclining on couches in an 
open, garlanded bower overlooking the sea. It is night, at least 
so one would suppose, for beyond all is darksome, and the lights 
ef a distant city glimmer across.the moon-lit water. But in the 
bower where the fair charmers rest there is broad daylight. 
There is no mistaking the white. light of day; besides, the 

‘. shadows which the brightest lamps would -throw are. absent. 
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This is a picture the admission of which surprises us. There 
is no classic beauty or refinement about the damsels depicted. 
Their countenances are vacant and expressionless. It is a 
degradation of art to paint a picture of such pretensions, 
which leaves the spectator puzzled as to the idea it is intended 
to convey, or who are the personages represented by it, and 
which moreover is one that is quite unsuitable for exhibition. 
Another picture, the presence of which on the walls of Bur- 
lington House one cannot help regretting, is “The Golden 
Lure” (202), an allegorical work. A female figure, Ambition, 
is poised in the air, one foot lightly touching a huge bubble; 
above her head she holds a golden circlet, at which two 
monstrous hands, issuing from the darkness, are greedily 
clutching. Paintings of this class are happily very rare this 
season. We turn with relief to a more pleasant subject, Mr. 
Briton Riviere’s only contribution, small in size, but masterly 
in execution, “ Rus iz Urbe” (224). <A fair-haired, loutish 
countryman, a mere boy, clad in smock-frock and gaiters, is 
sitting on a door-step. He has probably come into the nearest 
town on some business, for the word Office is painted over the 
bell of the door above him. Perhaps he cannot make himself 
heard, or has come at a wrong hour; at any rate, he sits 
waiting in placid contentment, looking out of the canvas, 
undisturbed by the unwonted bustle around him. Not so the 
beautiful collie, a splendid specimen of its race, round whose 
neck the boy’s arm is firmly clasped. Sitting close to his 
master, lithe, graceful, active, the dog is longing, but not 
struggling, to bound away; it is panting with excitement, its 
bright eyes aflame with eager impatience. One can almost 
hear his quick breath come and go as he awaits the pleasure 
of the imperturbable individual beside him. The picture creates 
the wish to see him in his own sphere, careering over downs or 
moorland to collect the silly stragglers from his master’s flock. 
Mr. Sant’s “ Oliver Twist Walking to London” (507) appeals 
strongly to the spectator’s sympathy. Every one must feel 
interested in the way-worn, weary boy, his very walk betraying 
the fatigue he experiences as he resolutely tramps on, his eager, 
wistful face looking towards the metropolis which is the goal of 
his hopes and ambition. He looks delicate, almost fragile, but 
intent of purpose ; he will not stop or turn aside to watch the 
boisterous sheep-dog that is rushing past in chase of some 
wandering sheep. 
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It is not difficult to recognize in “ Portraits” (235) the 
yellows and browns which distinguish Mr. Orchardson’s work, 
and remind us of the French school. But we fail to discern 
in it traces of the clever draughtsmanship and superb finish of 
detail which made “The Young Duke” one of the most 
prominent pictures in last year’s exhibition. Certainly it is no 
easy task to infuse interest or sentiment into a group of most 
ordinary-looking individuals, sitting in a most ordinary drawing- 
room, doing nothing but gaze. at one another. The father, white- 
headed, but still comparatively young, sits on the couch with 
two daughters ; he is smiling, perhaps at some sally of one of 
the party, perhaps at the singularity of being painted ex famille, 
or, in an old-fashioned phrase, as a “ conversation group.” Two 
other daughters—or is one the mother ?—uncommonly like 
their sisters and father, sit opposite. Possibly it is our vivid 
recollection of last year’s work that makes Mr. Orchardson’s 
present work rather disappointing. 

The Catholic naturally inspects with special interest the 
religious pictures of the exhibition, and he is glad to find 
that they are comparatively few, for sacred art does not 
produce healthy blossoms on Protestant soil. There are 
only one or two pictures by Catholic artists. Mr. Adrian 
Stokes confines himself to sending one landscape. The majo- 
rity of the religious pictures~ represent scenes from Holy 
Scripture, and deserve to be termed historical rather than 
sacred. Mr. Calderon’s “ Hagar” (327) is one of these. The 
rocks against which the fugitive crouches to obtain shelter in 
their shadow from the scorching sun, the cloudless sky, the 
vivid light and shade on sand and stones, all these are beautiful. 
The figure, too, of Hagar is faultless, but the expression of her 
countenance is by no means pleasant. She looks soured, not 
softened by her troubles, unresigned and untrustful, as if she 
thought God would deal with her no less hardly than the cruel 
mistress from whom she fled. Mr. Cockerell, in “ Elisha left 
alone” (696) after the departure of Elias, conceals the face of 
the Prophet. He represents him as kneeling alone in a solitary 
spot, his head pillowed upon his arms, which are flung out 
upon a rock, in an attitude of despairing sorrow. His coarse 
brown garment has fallen from his shoulders, he is thin to 
emaciation. The landscape is barren and stony, a bright 
opening in the cloudy sky marks the spot where the chariot 
of fire has vanished from sight. Mr. Westlake’s “ Noli me 
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tangere” (833) represents our Lord’s appearance to St. Mary 
Magdalene on Easter morning. There is nothing of the ideal 
about the person of Christ, and the glory of His Sacred 
Humanity is veiled under a form which, perhaps intentionally, 
recalls the gardener rather than the Son of God. Magdalene 
kneels before our Lord in a forced, uneasy posture. She wears 
a tight-fitting, almost black dress, of most un-Oriental and 
strangely modern cut, over which a red cloak falls in voluminous 
folds. The apparition of Christ to Magdalene forms the motive 
of another and more pretentious picture (1021), very different 
in kind, and far superior as to draughtsmanship and colour. We 
recognize the French style at a glance, and the name of the 
painter, Louis Falero, confirms our idea of his nationality. It 
represents Magdalene in a. cave, in her life of contemplation. 
She is on her knees before a skull and a wooden cross, her bare 
shoulders are turned towards the spectator, her head is bent 
down, so that her long hair—which the painter, departing from 
tradition, makes quite dark in colour—falling over her coun- 
tenance, completely conceals it from the view of Christ, who 
stands in an opening of the rocks. This is doubtless a vision ; 
the wan, shadowy figure is not pleasing; the look cast on the 
crouching penitent is not one of Divine compassion and 
tenderness, but of profound melancholy and plaintive reproach. 
How rarely in modern art does one meet with a satisfactory 
representation of the Son of God! 

The painter of “Noli me tangere” exhibits another small 
canvas, “The Martyrdom of St.Stephen” (185). St. Stephen, 
vested in alb and dalmatic, lies bleeding on the ground to the 
right of the picture. All trace of the glory that played about 
his face, making it to resemble that of an angel, has vanished 
completely ; no sign of the celestial vision vouchsafed to him 
remains. The Jews, whom a Roman soldier vainly endeavours 
to restrain, form a semi-circle on the left; the rage which made 
the dignified members of the Sanhedrim gnash their teeth and 
run violently upon him, has abated, and now they are hurling 
their stones with wonderful calmness. St. Paul, a fine, manly 
figure, stands in the foreground, with his back to us, guarding 
the clothes laid at his feet. “The Conversion of St. Hubert” 
(470) is of quite another stamp.’ On the hillside St. Hubert 
has fallen.on his knees in the long, dry grass; he is a simple, 
uncouth huntsman, clad ina red sleeveless tunic and leathern 
belt.. A huntsman’s horn hangs at his side. His face is turned 
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away, for he is gazing intently at the handsome stag standing 
motionless at a short distance, a luminous cross shining between 
its royal antlers. In his left hand St. Hubert holds the bridle 
of his horse, which shrinks back affrighted at the supernatural 
sight ; two hunting-dogs cower closer to their master in abject 
terror. The head of the horse strikes one as being unduly 
long, but perhaps this impression is owing to the foreshortening 
of the neck, for the whole of the head is visible. Mr. 
Normand’s “ Vashti deposed” (1049) is another good picture. 
The proud Queen has just heard the edict of her deposition 
in consequence of having disobeyed the King’s order to display 
her wondrous beauty at the feast. She can scarcely realize the fact, 
rage and regret work in her countenance, her hand is firmly 
clenched on the framework of the couch whereon she has thrown 
herself. The accessories are well worked out, and the gorgeous 
tints .of Eastern colour appear in the hangings and draperies 
of the apartment. 

It is time for us to speak of the landscapes and sea-pieces, 
which are a strong point in the exhibition of this season. 
Of late years great advance has been made in the English 
school of landscape-painting, and a high standard of excellence 
has been attained. Our painters have studied Nature closely, 
they have learned faithfulness to her in minor details, they have 
caught and transferred to the canvas the subtle changes of 
atmosphere, the effegt of passing cloud and gathering mist. 
The lovers of English scenery will rejoice in the fact that 
a large proportion of our artists have not gone far a-field in 
search of subjects for their pencil, but have sought out the 
rural beauties of their native land in preference to those of 
foreign countries. If they have not met with scenery of a 
grand or imposing description, they have found much that 
is picturesque and beautiful on hillside and heath, in lonely 
lanes and by river banks. Mr. Vicat Cole sends two paintings: 
“The Meeting of the Thames and Isis at Dorchester” (234), 
a charming landscape of true English type, and “The Thames 
at Greenwich” (390), a work of great merit. The undulating green 
sward of the park, in which the spectator is supposed to stand, 
stretches away in gentle slopes to the dim distance, where the vast 
metropolis is discernible through the veil of smoke that hangs 
over and around it, obscuring the view, but allowing glimpses 
to be caught of the shining river, with its forest of masts. The 
yellow tints of autumn appear in the foliage; beneath a 
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shattered chestnut, many centuries old, are grouped a few aged 
pensioners ; close to them the deer are feeding. Who would 
imagine that a spot so peaceful and retired could be found close 
to the turmoil and unrest of the busy city! We would willingly 
linger awhile, amid the varied beauties of land and sea, which 
the skilful hand of the landscape painter places before us, and 
let him transport us in fancy to Highland moor or Sussex down, 
tothe rocky coast of Norway or barren beach of Holland, to the 
mountains of California or the plains of Egypt, were it not that 
descriptions of such scenes only weary the reader. 

We will also pass quickly over the portraits, of which there 
are as usual a considerable number, of little interest to those who 
are unacquainted with the originals. Several of our best artists 
exhibit little else but portraits, witness Messrs. Long, Ouless, 
Goodall, Hlerkomer, who in this genre distance all competitors. 
Amongst the names of the sitters we notice few men of note, 
nor is the eye caught by any striking beauty. Sir J. Millais’ 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone has already been mentioned. 
Mr. Goodall sends five portraits, amongst them that of Sir 
Moses Montefiore, a benevolent-looking old gentleman, in whose 
keen eye lurks, however, the craft and cunning of his race. 
Among the portraits of ladies, that of Mrs. Albert Sassoon, by 
Herkomer (411), carries off the palm; it is remarkably pleasing 
and superbly painted. We must not forget the sons of the 
Earl of Aberdeen (693), two delightful little lads, of about five 
and eight, quaintly dressed in green jackets and red waistcoats, 
sitting on a barrow of newly-dug potatoes. The face of the 
younger boy especially is full of fun and merriment. 

Before concluding this notice, we must select for mention 
two or three out of the many beautiful and interesting pictures 
well worthy of inspection, which must be passed by in silence ; 
representations of historical events or the occurrences of the 
day ; scenes of stirring incident or quiet every-day life ; sketches 
pathetic or humorous, real or fanciful. Let us dwell for a 
moment on one of modest proportions, full of simple piety 
and pathos, which commends itself to the heart of the Catholic, 
“The Last Blessing” (758). In the low-roofed bed-chamber 
of a humble cottage lies a boy wan and wasted by sickness, 
his glazing eyes fixed on the crucifix held up before him 
by a tall, dark-haired priest, who stands at the foot of the 
bed, with his back towards the spectator. The mother, overe 
whelmed with grief, has cast her arm round her darling 
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child, and buried her face in the pillow. By the bedside 
the father, a rough peasant, whose weather-beaten features 
bear a strong likeness to the boy, is reverently kneeling, 
with clasped hands. The white stole round the priest’s neck, 
and the candles burning on a little altar by the wall, show that 
the Viaticum has just been administered, and the last blessing is 
now being given to the dying child, who is about to depart in 
peace before his innocent soul is stained by contact with the 
temptations and dangers of the world. From this picture, calcu- 
lated to stimulate devotion, and raise our thoughts to an unseen 
world, let us turn by a sharp transition to one which deals solely 
with earthly happiness, entitled, “An Old Hand and a Young 
Heart” (300). A kindly, nice-looking old gentleman, the typical 
country parson, sits at the well-appointed breakfast-table in the 
morning-room of his comfortable Rectory. Putting down the 
newspaper, he looks across the table with a pleasant smile. of 
inquiry at his fair daughter, the only other occupant of the 
room, who has turned aside while reading her letters. In the 
hand which hangs over the back of her chair there is an epistle, 
the contents of which it is not difficult to guess from the half- 
gratified, half-doubtful expression of her countenance. Will she 
tell her father about it at once? He has already guessed her 
secret, we are sure, and she will receive from him ready sym- 
pathy and judicious counsel. 

Mr. Tarrant’s “A Frosty Morning ; Bringing Home the 
Bargain” (493) is a capital sketch, likely to be overlooked in 
the inconspicuous place it occupies. The expression on the 
old farmer’s bucolic features of self-complacent satisfaction is 
inimitable, and announces plainly enough that he is more than 
content with the good bargain he has made, as he trudges along 
after the newly-acquired cow. A rosy-cheeked boy on one side, 
and a pretty little girl on the other, complete the group, passing 
between copse and meadow on their way back to the farm. 

One more picture of importance calls for a few words, 
“Evicted” (993), the work of Lady Butler. It sets before us 
one of those painful spectacles, connected with the troubles of 
Ireland, which disgrace the pages of contemporary history. 
In the foreground is what was once a cabin, now four dis- 
mantled, unroofed walls, between which the thatch torn from 
the roof is slowly smouldering. All around are strewn broken 
chairs and tables, cooking utensils, and all the paraphernalia 
of what was but a few days before a peaceful, happy home. In 
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the distance a body of police, driving before them a cow, are 
disappearing down the valley. The beauty of the landscape, 
the blue and purple mountains, the verdant sunlit meadows, 
seem to mock the deplorable desolation of the scene. By the 
smoking ruins of her home stands an Irish peasant woman, 
bareheaded, in red petticoat and tattered skirt, her earnest 
eyes raised to heaven, praying God for that mercy that man 
has denied her. 

The writer of this article is far from supposing that in this 
limited space anything like an adequate idea has been given 
of the Academy Exhibition of 1890. All that has been 
attempted is to point out its leading characteristics, amongst 
which must be reckoned the total disappearance of the 
mannerism in colouring and design of the pre-Raphaelite 
school, once so widely prevalent amongst us. It has now given 
place to more careful and correct drawing, keener appreciation 
of the beauties of nature, and an honest endeavour to grasp 
and reproduce them. The province of Art is to idealize and 
elevate while it imitates nature, closely indeed, and lovingly, 
not as a slavish copyist, but as a faithful disciple. Taken asa 
whole, the Exhibition of 1890 is a most satisfactory one. It 
speaks well for the state of English Art in the present day, 
and affords besides a happy augury for years to come. 


E. S. 

















The Tombs of the Archbishops in 
Canterbury Cathedral. 


—_—>—— 


THE widespread interest excited by the problem of the rightful 
ownership of the tomb that was examined in Canterbury 
Cathedral on March 8 and 10, 1890, justifies an attempt to 
put on record the conclusions that have been reached respecting 
that tomb, and an opportunity is thus afforded of a few words 
respecting some of the other tombs of Archbishops which 
present matter for discussion. The tomb lately opened has 
held quite an exceptional position amongst the tombs in the 
Cathedral. It is unlike the others in appearance, and looks 
more like a shrine than an ordinary tomb. A conjecture 
often repeated suggested that as, at the destruction by fire 
of this part of the Cathedral in 1174, the monks, according 
to Gervase, cast down from various beams the shrines of the 
saints, this tomb might possibly have been made to receive 
the fragments of the shrines, together with what remained 
of their contents. This rumour has now been set at rest 
for ever, as the monument was found on examination to cover 
a stone coffin, and to contain nothing else. 


ARCHBISHOP HUBERT WALTER, 1205. 


Within that stone coffin lay the desiccated body of an 
Archbishop in full pontificals. All that had been made of 
linen or of wool had perished. Under the silken vestments 
no trace remained of clothing, but there was a haircloth band 
round the waist. The alb had gone, but the front apparels of 
silk belonging to it were in their proper places. The pallium 
also had decayed, but two pins that fastened it were on the 
shoulders—a third was looked for in vain—and two pieces of lead 
with their silk coverings were there. Indeed, in one of the pieces 
of lead, protected by it and the silk, a small portion of the 
wool of the pallium has survived. The mitre on the head 
was of silk, and as the threads with which it had been sewn 
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had decayed, it was easy to see how the oblong piece of silk 
was folded to form the mitre. The chasuble was ample, the 
orphreys forming an inverted A at the bottom, the arrangement 
resembling that of the orphreys of the chasuble of St. Thomas 
at Sens, except that the bars which are double there are single 
here, and it was bordered by a very beautiful narrow band 
of lace. The pattern of the silk of the dalmatic was different 
from that of the chasuble, the designs of both being very 
rich. These vestments are twelfth century work; the stole 
older still, probably dating back to the time of Lanfranc. The 
buskins are of silk, embroidered in lozenges which are filled 
with beautiful crosses and other designs. The sandals are 
low boots, also of silk, adorned with little stones, and em- 
broidered very beautifully with quaint monsters and patterns. 
The ring contains a Gnostic gem, engraved with a scorpion 
and the name of the god Chunuphis. The chalice in silver 
parcel gilt resembles a modern ciborium ; the paten has on it 
an Agnus Dez with an appropriate inscription, and on the 
outer rim is this elegiac couplet : 

Ara crucis, tumulique calyx, lapidisque patena, 

Sindonis officium candida byssus habet. 
The lettering is of the time of Henry the Second. These lines, 
which are also found on a portable altar at Cologne! of the 
twelfth century, may be rendered thus : 
His Cross the altar, and His sepulchre 
The chalice, and the stone with which ’twas closed 
The paten, and this folded linen fair 

The winding-sheet in which His limbs reposed. 
A light pastoral staff of cedar wood with a knop containing 
three engraved gems (the fourth has been lost), and a very 
simple volute or head, rested on the body from the right foot 
to the left shoulder, one hand being beneath it and the other 
resting on it. It is probable that the maniple and the gloves 
were of linen, as no trace of them remains. 

The place occupied by this most interesting tomb is the 

south wall of the aisle of the Trinity Chapel, which chapel 
was built to receive the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 


1 In our case, by inserting the gve after ‘umuli, the first syllable of calyx has 
very properly been made short. The German inscription runs thus : 
Quicquid in altari punctatur spirituali, 
Illud in altari completur materiali. 
Ara crucis, tumuli calyx, lapidisque patena, 
Sindonis officium candida byssus habet. 
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and was finished in 1184. It is now ascertained from a list 
of Archbishops, to which fuller reference will shortly be made, 
that this is the tomb of Archbishop Hubert Walter, who died 
in 1205. It is his body that has been lately seen. These are 
his vestments, his ring, his chalice and paten, and his crozier, 
that have aroused so much interest, and teach us such valuable 
lessons in the history of art as to condone the rifling of his 
tomb. The Society of Antiquaries of London will engrave 
the whole collection in the Monumenta Vetusta. Another tomb 
in the Cathedral has hitherto gone by Hubert Walter’s name, 
and it says much for the acumen and felicity of judgment 
of Canon Scott Robertson, that he should nine years ago have 
pointed out this tomb as Hubert Walter’s. It then went by 
the name of Theobald’s, who died in 1161. It will interest 
the reader to have the tradition respecting the tomb traced 
for him. The true solution had not occurred even to so careful 
and accurate an inquirer as Professor Willis. This is what 
he says: 


Unfortunately, out of fifty Archbishops and distinguished personages 
before the Reformation, the locality of whose tombs or shrines have 
been recorded, only about eighteen monuments are left, many of which 
are in a greater or less state of dilapidation. With one exception, 
however, they are all securely appropriated to their respective owners, 
and thus dated, which greatly increases their value and use for the 
history of art. Their positions are so minutely described by Archbishop 
Parker at a period when“all the inscriptions remained, that there can 
be no mistake in this respect. 


Here we may say that the manuscript already alluded to, 
the original of which was taken from Canterbury by Archbishop 
Parker, and deposited: by him in the Corpus Library at 
Cambridge, of which manuscript a copy in Henry Wharton’s 
handwriting is accessible at Lambeth Palace, will no doubt 
for the future supersede Parker’s own descriptions, for it is 
more ancient and trustworthy. In the case of Hubert Walter 
himself, Professor Willis, following Parker in his mistake, 
assigns for the place of Hubert Walter’s tomb “the south 
wall of the choir aisle.” _The manuscript list that corrects 
this error for us tells us that Hubert Walter lies “near the 
shrine of St. Thomas,” which is the position of the tomb 
under examination. That list was written by a monk of 
Canterbury between 1517 and 1532, and on the margin of 
the entry respecting Hubert Walter, Josselin, Archbishop 
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Parker’s secretary, has written, “otherwise, under the window 
en the south side.” This window is in the choir aisle, and 
this note of Josselin’s shows us that Parker meant the position 
under the window in the choir aisle, and thus adopted, if he 
did not originate, the mistake that Hubert Walter was buried 
there. 

Professor Willis continues, with reference to the tomb lately 
opened, that “the exception just mentioned” by him, that is 
to say, the exception amongst all the tombs, which otherwise 
are “securely appropriated to their respective owners,” 


is a tomb which now stands on the south side of the Trinity Chapel ; 
its sides are decorated with an arcade of trefoil arches, resting on 
shafts which have round abacuses and bases, and the style seems 
a little later than the completion of the Trinity Chapel. No record 
of a monument on this spot is preserved, and if, as is probable, it has 
been moved from its original site, all clue to its history is gone. It 
may have been constructed after the completion of the church, to 
receive the bones of some of the Archbishops who had been removed. 
It is usually attributed to Archbishop Theobald, but without reason, 
and is too late in style. (Willis, p. 128.) 


We now know that this tomb has not been removed from 
its original site, for its contents have rested undisturbed since 
first they were placed there in 1205. It was not erected to 
receive the bones of some of the Archbishops who were 
removed, and it is wonderful that Professor Willis, who assigns 
to them all their places in the church, should have thought 
it possible. And it is no longer true that no record of a 
monument in this spot is preserved, for the Corpus MS. 
indicates it unmistakeably as Hubert Walter’s. One important 
result therefore of the recent investigation is the correction 
of this passage in the invaluable book of Professor Willis on 
Canterbury Cathedral. 


ARCHBISHOP THEOBALD, I16I. 


The Professor states with great positiveness, and at the 
same time, no doubt, with perfect truth, that this tomb is not 
Archbishop Theobald’s. Yet, if it were not for positive evidence 
assigning it to Archbishop Walter, it might have been possible 
to have made out something of a case for Theobald, once 
Abbot of Bec, the Archbishop who crowned Henry the Second, 
and who, dying in 1161, was succeeded by St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. The story of his removal from his original resting- 
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place, nineteen years after his burial, is sufficiently interesting 
to. be told in full. 

Gervase says that in the old Trinity Chapel Lanfranc lay 
on the south side, Theobald on the north. And when that 
Trinity Chapel, the work of St. Anselm and his Priors Ernulf 
and Conrad, had been destroyed by fire in 1174, the bodies 
of Lanfranc and Theobald who were buried in it, and of Odo 
and Wilfrid who were enshrined in it, rested there amongst 
the ruins for six years. Gervase himself was an eye-witness 
of what was done with them in 1180, and his account of the 
opening of the tomb of Theobald is startlingly like what was 
seen the other day. I go back a little, to make my extract 
from Gervase complete, and I avail myself of Professor Willis’s 
translation, retaining, however, the right to alter a word when 
necessary. 

The Chapel of the Holy Trinity above mentioned was then levelled 
to the ground; this had hitherto remained untouched out of reverence 
to St. Thomas, who was buried in the crypt. But the saints who 
reposed in the upper part of the chapel were translated elsewhere, and 
lest the memory of what was then done should be lost, I will record 
somewhat thereof. On the 8th of the Ides of July the altar of the 
Holy Trinity was broken up, and from its materials the altar of St. John 
the Apostle was made; I mention this lest the history of the holy stone 
should be lost upon which St.Thomas celebrated his first Mass and 
many times offered the Holy Sacrifice. The stone structure which was 
behind this altar was taken to pieces. Here, as before said, St. Odo 
and St. Wilfrid reposed for a long period. ‘These saints were raised in 
their leaden coffins and carried into the choir. St. Odo in his coffin 
was placed under the shrine of St. Dunstan, and St. Wilfrid under the 
shrine of St. Elphege. 

Archbishop Lanfranc was found enclosed in a very heavy sheet of 
lead, in which from the day of his first burial up to that day he had 
rested his limbs untouched, mitred, pinned,! for sixty-nine years and 
some months. He was carried into the vestry and replaced in the lead, 
until the community should decide what should be done with so great 
a father. When they opened the tomb of Archbishop Theobald, which 
was built of marble slabs, and came to his-coffin, the monks who were 
present, expecting to find his body reduced to dust, brought wine and 
water to wash his bones. But when the lid of the coffin was raised, he 
was found entire and rigid, the bones and. nerves, the skin and flesh 
cohering, but attenuated. The bystanders marvelled at this sight, and 
touching him with their hands placed him on a bier, and so carried him 
to Lanfranc in the vestry, that the Convent might resolve what would 


1 Spinulatus, with the pins of his pallium. 
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be the most respectful manner of disposing of both. But the rumour 
spread among the people, and already for this unwonted incorruption 
many called him St. Theobald. He was shown to several who desired 
to see him, and by them the tale was spread among the rest. He was 
thus raised from his grave in the nineteenth year from his death, his 
body being incorrupt and his silk vestments entire. By the decision of 
the Convent he was buried in a leaden chest! before St. Mary’s altar in 
the nave of the Church, and this was what he had desired when living. 
The marble tomb was put together over him as before. But Lanfranc 
having remained, as aforesaid, untouched for sixty-nine years, his very 
bones were consumed with rottenness, and nearly all reduced to dust. 
The length of time, the damp vestments, the natural frigidity of the 
lead, and, above all, the frailty of the human structure, had conspired 
to produce this corruption. But the larger bones, with the remaining 
dust, were collected in a leaden coffer, and deposited at the altar of 
St. Martin. (Willis, p. 57.) 

To the testimony of Gervase may be added that of Polistorie, 
a MS. Chronicle in French of the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century. This writer’s account seems to be an echo of that of 
Gervase, but he describes the place at the Lady Altar where 
Theobald was buried with some distinctness. 


Lan de grace MCLX. . . . Encel tems enmaladist le erseuesk de 
€aiiterbire Thebaud primat de Engleterre & legat de la Curt de Rome: 
mes lan de grace mil clxi. de cele maladie languisaunt le an de sun 
erseuesche xxij. la xilij. Kl. de May a Caunterbire morust, et ilukes en 
le eglise Ihu Cst fust enterre de coste lauter nostre dame p[ar] deuaunt 
honurablement. Le cors de ly apres le xix an de sa sepulture entier 
& red [raide] fust troue des os, nerfs, de pel & char, dunt poy [peu] hy 
avoyt, mes tuts entieres se mustrerent les iointures.” 


The marginal note is “De corpore Theobaldi Archiepi. integro 
inuento post xix annos.” 

The question must now be discussed, whether the body of 
Theobald remained there at the altar of the Blessed Virgin in 
the nave, or whether there is any probability that it was trans- 
ferred to the south aisle of the Trinity Chapel. I take the 
greatest difficulty against its transfer first. 

In the fifteenth volume of the Archeologza, p. 291, there is a 
paper which was read before the Society of Antiquaries of 
London on May 31 and June 7, 1804. The paper was drawn 
up by Mr. Henry Boys, from the rough notes left by his father, 

1 Willis notes that in this case Gervase uses the word arca, while in all the other 


instances.in this extragt the, word employed. by him for.a coffin is casa. . 
* Har]. 636, fol. 118 2. 
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Sir John Boys, and it is acccompanied by an excellent print 
of our tomb and of the leaden f/ague that was buried with 
Archbishop Theobald. This interesting plague of lead seems 
to have been sent to the Society of Antiquaries as a gift by 
Mr. Boys, for it would be “more usefully preserved in their 
collection than in the cabinet of any private person.” Unfor- 
tunately it is not known to exist. The drawing of it, from 
which the engraving in the Avch@ologia has been taken, is now 
in one of the portfolios of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
evidently represents the f/ague more accurately than the 
engraving. That it is our Archbishop Theobald’s plague there 
cannot be a doubt. Mr. Boys says: 


On the 2oth of February, 1787, the workmen began to take up the 
old pavement in the body of Canterbury Cathedral, and in levelling the 
ground for the new pavement at the east end of the north aisle, a leaden 
coffin, was found a little below the surface, containing the remains of a 
body that had been wrapped in a robe of velvet or rich silk fringed 
with gold ; these remains were much decayed. In the coffin was like- 
wise enclosed an inscription on a plate of lead, in capital letters, 
engraved in double strokes with a sharp-pointed instrument. The lead 
is much broken and affected by the aerial acid, and the letters are 
particularly so, the calx filling all the strokes, and rising above the 
surface of the sounder metal ; from whence it appears that the un- 
written surface was covered with paint or varnish, through which the 
strokes were cut into the substance of the lead, and thereby left exposed 
to the air. The letters-are exceedingly well formed for that period ; 
some of the abbreviations are curiously complex. I read the inscription 
thus: [Hic reguiescit] venerabilis memo[rie| Teoblaldus] Cantuaria 
archicpiscopus Britannia primas e Apostolicae [Sedis legatus|. Ecclesia 
Christi Diepeham adgqui[sivit proprio| argento et pluribus or|navit 
operibus. Se] pultus [v]iiii. K1.[Maii anno Domini MCLXT}). 


If, as Mr. Boys says, this inscription was found “in the coffin” 
in which were the remains of a body in silk vestments, the 
probability is very strong that that body was Archbishop 
Theobald’s. It is, however, curious that we can get further 
back than the date of Mr. Boys’ paper, and in doing so, instead 
of assertions as positive as his, we meet only with surmises, 
with a great diversity in the statement of facts. Hasted’s book 
on Canterbury is dated December, 1800, and this is his account 
of the finding of the body in the old Lady Chapel. 


On the removal of the earth for making the new pavement of the 
nave, the stone coffin under this monument [that of Sir John Boys, who : 
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died in 1612] was found with the outward side of it already broken to 
pieces ; in it were three skulls, lying close together at one end, and a 
number of bones in a heap promiscuously in the middle of it. Under 
the window, eastward from this monument, there was found lying on 
the foundation, which about three feet under the surface projected like 
a shelf, a skeleton, the body of which had been to all appearance 
richly habited ; some of the materials of the cloathing remained in small 
pieces or tatters, seemingly a stuff of gold tissue, and a piece of a 
leaden plate, on which could be read ARCHIEP and the word 
PRIMAS, seemingly very antient; the remaining part of the lead had 
crumbled away. These, perhaps, were the remains of Archbishop 
Theobald, who was buried somewhere hereabouts in the year 1184 
[1180]. 

It is remarkable that Hasted should have seen one 
part of the A/ague, but not the other fragment which contains 
Theobald’s name. To our purpose it is important to observe 
that he makes no mention of any coffin whatever, within which 
the plague might be found. On the contrary, he expressly 
says that the skeleton was “found lying on the foundation” of 
the aisle wall, “which about three feet under the surface pro- 
jected like a shelf.” Hasted tells us that “on searching the 
graves and moving the remains of those anciently buried in 
this nave, for new making of the ground to lay the present new 
pavement on, it was then found that this was not the first time 
these depositories of the dead. had been disturbed, for every 
coffin had been: opened and ransacked.”? Of the particular 
place with which we are now concerned, this receives sad proof 
from the statement he has just made to us of the stone coffin 
that had been so violently used that its side was broken to 
pieces, in which three skulls were at one end, and a heap of bones 
in the middle. It seems clear that no leaden coffin was found in 
1787. That the plague there found is Theobald’s is indubitable ; 
that it should have been found near the place where Theobald’s 
body unquestionably lay for awhile is most natural; that the 
plaque should be bought from the workmen by Sir John Boys 
might well be expected, as this was the spot where his kins- 
man Sir John Boys was buried ; but that the p/ague was found 
in a. bishop’s coffin has not been established, much less that 
that coffin was undisturbed. In making Dr. Anian’s grave in 
January, 1632, close to the tomb of Sir John Boys, the plague of 
Archbishop Richard, who succeeded St. Thomas, was found, as 


1 History of Canterbury, vol. i. p. 391, note R. 2 bid, vol. i. p. 384. 
VOL, LXIX, P 
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Somner tells us,! together with his cope, crozier, and chalice. 
This Somner says was “on the north side of the body [ze. the 
nave], towards the upper end,” and, therefore, very close to the 
place spoken of by Hasted where the skeleton was found on 
the foundation of the aisle wall. Theobald had a marble tomb 
re-erected over him at the Lady Altar, as we learn from Gervase; 
he was buried “a coste lauter nostre Dame par devaunt,” 
according to Polistorie, and it would seem probable that 
Theobald’s marble tomb will have been on the south, if Richard 
in 1183 was buried on the north side. Theobald’s plague would 
be thrown about and displaced as the earth was several times 
disturbed. And we may assume that Theobald rested there till 
the spoliators came and ruthlessly mingled the bones of the 
ancient rulers of the Cathedral and removed them, we know not 
whither. Not that a transfer would have been impossible even 
if unrecorded. We know that SS. Odo and Wilfrid were placed 
in their leaden coffins beneath the shrines of SS. Dunstan and 
Elphege on either side of the high altar. Willis tells us that 
this was “as a temporary resting-place only,” and his reason 
for so saying is that in a later list of relics he finds that they 
were in the Corona in the fourteenth century. Yet Gervase 
leaves them at the high altar, and if no such subsequent list had 
been forthcoming, the historians of the church? would have all 
declared that there they still-were, just as they insist that 
Theobald, or what is left of him, is, if not carried out of the 
church by the spoilers, still in the old chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin in the nave aisle. 

We are not saying that it is not so, for documentary 
evidence shows that as a matter of fact Theobald was not 
transferred, and the tradition is erroneous which says that our 
tomb is his burial-place. When Polzstorte was written in 1313, 
we should not have been told that he was buried by the Lady 
altar, if by that time he had been removed ; and the excellent 
list of 1517 would not have said that “he is buried in the nave 
of the church.” In 1313, the Lady altar was in the nave aisle ; 
it disappeared when Archbishop Sudbury pulled down Lanfranc’s 
ruinous nave in 1378; and when the list of 1517 was written, 


1 Willis, p. 37, note J.; Somner, p. 92. Dart (p. 129) wrongly says it was 
Dr. Aucher’s, who died in 1700. 

2 Dart (p. 109.), forgetting Prior Eastry’s list which he prints in his Appendix, 
says that St. Odo’s bones still continue under the feretory of St. Dunstan, without 
any monument. 
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Prior Goldston had long since finished the new Lady Chapel on 
the east side of the Martyrdom. The two writers, then, by their 
different phrases are indicating the same place in the church. 

But though Theobald remained there till the barbarians of 
the eighteenth century destroyed all trace of his tomb, his body 
no doubt having lost after its reburial in lead the wonderful 
state of preservation that so surprised the beholders in Gervase’s 
time, yet the tradition, that the tomb lately opened was really 
his, has lasted a long time, withstanding the earnest assaults of 
historians like Somner and Battely. The very books that deny 
the truth of the tradition, in some sort testify to it by printing 
the words “ Archbishop Theobald’s tomb” on their plates of the 
tomb in the Trinity Chapel aisle, and in their plans of the 
Cathedral. Sir John Boys associates the name of Theobald so 
closely with the tomb, though he writes to prove that his body 
has been found elsewhere, that he invents the absurd hypothesis 
of “a superb monument erected to the memory of Theobald at 
a period distant from his death, and in a situation distant from 
his remains.” It is still more curious that a “table” representing 
Theobald and his acts at one time hung over the tomb. If it 
was, as Battely says, “lately made,” it was a singular testimony 
to the tradition ; and if, as seems more probable, it was ancient, 
it is a still stronger testimony. 


“TABLES.” 

The mention of this “table,” or, as we should call it, “ tablet,” 
of Theobald and his acts may justify a few words respecting the 
other “tables” that we know to have existed on the tombs in 
the church. It would appear that almost all the “tables” had 
been misplaced. Weever asserts that he found that Lanfranc 
was buried in the church “by a table inscribed, which hangs 
upon his tomb.” “Erroneously,” is Somner’s comment, “ for 
there is neither tomb nor table of his there.” Theobald’s we 
have seen was displaced, for it was on the tomb we now know 
to be Hubert Walter’s. There was a “table” for Odo, and it 
had found its way to Archbishop Sudbury’s tomb. ‘“ There 
indeed,” says Somner, “shall you find a table hanging, epito- 
mizing the story of his [Odo’s] life and acts—not without a 
great mistake.” Archbishop Mepham’s “tomb is that whereon 
by error Archbishop Sudbury’s table hangs.” And when he 
comes to Sudbury, Somner repeats: “ His tomb is that (as in 
Odo I told you) whereon Odo’s table hangs.” Two “ tables,” 
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at all events, were in their proper places, for he says of 
Stratford: “By the table hanging whereon you may easily 
find it,” and of Wittlesey, that he lies “ between two pillars on 
the south side of the body of the Church, under a fair tomb 
inlaid with brass, as his table will direct.”1 Godwin, in his 
Latin edition (1616), complains that the “tables” that he saw 
at the tomb of Walter Reynolds, and at that which he thought 
was Hubert Walter’s, had been taken away by some one, he 
knew not whom. Of these Somner makes no mention. The 
custom of putting “tables” on tombs for the instruction of 
strangers was an ancient one, and it is not easy to suppose that 
they were, as Batteley says of Theobald’s, “recently made.” 
There is an example of one in the year 1406 at St. Augustine’s 
tomb in his Abbey at Canterbury, which gave offence to the 
Christ Church monks by stating the priority of foundation of 
that Abbey. 


ARCHBISHOP ST. ODO, 958. 

The interesting character of these “tables” may perhaps 
justify this digression ; but now to return to the local tradition 
respecting Theobald’s claim to Hubert Walter’s tomb, we may 
proceed to give another piece of evidence more striking than 
any that have gone before. Its production will justify us in 
turning our attention from Theobald, whose claim upon our 
tomb must be abandoned, and will cause us to devote ourselves 
for awhile to the ¢xamination of the case of a still more 
ancient Archbishop, who certainly rested for a time in the 
Corona, not far from our tomb, and who very possibly was 
placed later on beside, or near to, the tomb we now call Hubert 
Walter’s. The Archbishop in question is the Saxon St. Odo, 
the immediate predecessor of St. Dunstan, whose habit it was 
to call him “Odo the Good.” From Eadmer we learn that 
Odo, the twenty-second Archbishop of Canterbury, brought 
the relics of St. Wilfrid from Ripon in the year 957, and placed 
them in the altar, “of rough stones and mortar” against the 
wall of the eastern apse of the Saxon Cathedral. St.Odo’s own 
tomb was on the south side of the high altar of that Cathedral, 
and it is not without importance to notice that it was described 
as “in the form of a pyramis,” 

This church was found by Lanfranc in ruins, and he rebuilt 
the nave, and St. Anselm, or rather his Priors Ernulf and 


1 Somner, Antiquities of Canterbury, London, 1640, pp. 236, 241, 262—265. 
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Conrad, the choir. From Gervase we learn that, behind 
St. Anselm’s choir, in the Chapel of the Blessed Trinity where 
St. Thomas used to say Mass, beside the altar and quite against 
the east wall, on the right, that is the south side, was St. Odo, 
on the left, or north side, was St.Wilfrid of York; to the 
south, close to the wall, the venerable Archbishop Lanfranc, 
and to the north Theobald.t For “when the high altar of 
the old church was taken down, the relics of the Blessed 
Wilfrid were found and placed in a coffer, and after some 
years a sepulchre was prepared for them on the north side 
of an altar, in which they were reverently inclosed on [St. 
Wilfrid’s day] the 12th of October.” And a story is told 
by Gervase of a bright light seen in the church while angels 
performed the service, who went to the shrine of St. Wilfrid 
for a blessing before the lections.” 

When the choir had been burnt in 1174, the same contem- 
porary authority tells us that on July 8, 1180, when William the 
Englishman was planning the new Trinity Chapel, St.Odo and 
St. Wilfrid were raised in their leaden coffins and carried into 
the choir. St.Odo, in his coffin, was placed under the shrine of 
St. Dunstan, which was on the south side of the new high altar, 
and St. Odo under the shrine of St. Elphege, on the north side 
of the high altar. There Gervase leaves them, but we know 
from a list of relics made in the time of Prior Eastry,’ in 1321, 
that St.Odo was then in a shrine in the Corona on the south 
side, and St. Wilfrid in a shrine also in the Corona on the 
north side. Corpus S. Odonis in feretro ad Coronam versus 
austrum. Corpus S. Wilfridi in feretro ad Coronam versus 
aquilonem.* 

We now come to a new witness,° a lover of heraldry, 
who visited the Cathedral in 1599. In his first visit to the east 
end of the church, besides the quarterings on the tombs of 
Cardinal Pole and Dean Wootton, two things struck him: the 
one “a old monument of marble wherein was buryed Theo- 
baldus, Archbishop of Canterburye, dyed a boute 900 yeares 
a goo:” the other, “Odo, Archbishop and died An® 958, and 
lyeth in a fayre monument of marble.” This last entry was 
originally “700 yeare a goo,” which put St. Odo two centuries 
after ‘1 heobald, whose antiquity the writer of the note has just 

1 Willis, p. 46. 2 Jbid. p. 16. 3 Jbid. p. 56, note Q; p. 113, note E, 


* Galba, E. iv. f. 122; Dart, Append. xiii. 
> Harl. 1366, fol. 12, 
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doubled. The information our visitor got from the “tables ” on 
the spot was not entirely accurate, and he had not knowledge 
enough of his own to rectify it. However, the year 958, which 
he has subsequently entered as the year of St.Odo’s death, is 
near enough, but Theobald’s date he has not corrected, in this 


note at least. 

On his next visit he has taken the tombs of all the Arch- 
bishops he could find, and he has arranged them in chrono- 
logical order. Islip’s and Warham’s dates he has not noted, 
and he enters them out of order. He has made some other 
curious mistakes. He begins with Lanfranc, whom he places 
“at the feet of St. Anselm.” This is a reminiscence of the fact 
that St. Anselm was originally buried at the head of Lanfranc 
in his own Trinity Chapel, but he was thence translated to the 
Chapel of SS. Peter and Paul, which thereupon took his name: 
and Lanfranc, so far from being at the feet of St. Anselm, was 
removed in 1180 to the altar of St. Martin. 

Our visitor makes next the curious error of the substitution 
of an e for the last stroke of the m in St. Anselm’s name, for 
which we can only account by believing him to have misread 
the “table” that gave an account of St. Anselm. He calls him 
“St. Anselyne,” and he does not know for certain which was 
his chapel, saying, “I take it to bee on the south syde of the 
high altar,” in which he guesses rightly. 

Another blunder Shows that he knows nothing of archi- 
tecture, for of Archbishop Arundell he tells us that “he built 
Arundell Steple, and gave the Bells, and dyed in January, 
1413.” It does not seem strange to him that a man who 
died in 1413 should have built Lanfranc’s Norman north-west 
tower. It is to be said for him that Parker and Godwin make 
the same mistake. Our herald of 1599 was of the same opinion 
as Gostling and Hasted, who ought to have known better, and 
assigned what he calls Theobald’s tomb to Saxon times. For he 
was struck by its antiquity, which he thought might be goo 
years, and of Odo’s, which he apparently attributes to Odo’s 
own time, in the middle of the tenth century. 

But we were engaged with his second visit to the church, 
and in his notes of it his first entry is, “Odo lyeth on the south 
syde of the high altar, in a tombe built with marble stone 
after the forme of a piramis. He dyed An®° 958. Against 


1 Godwin, in his first edition of the Catalogue of the Bishops of England, by 
F. G., Sub-Deane of Exceter, London, 1601, p. 20, just after our herald’s visit, has the 
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bischopp Courteneys tombe.” And to this he attaches a pen 
and ink sketch of St.Odo’s tomb or shrine, which is so inter- 
esting that a photograph has been taken of it in its actual size, 
as well as enlarged. How exactly it corresponds with Hubert 
Walter’s tomb is thus seen at a glance. 

Of Theobald, his entry on this second occasion is that he 
“lyeth in the upp" parte of the church (neere the black prince) 
in a marble tomb. hee dyed An® 1160.” He is this time 
nearer to the correct date, but it should be April 18, 1161. 
This error of a year is made by Parker likewise. 

This pen and ink sketch so precisely corresponds with our 
tomb, that not only the geometrical panelling is identical, but 
the two heads given match exactly with the heads on Theo- 
bald's—the first in a cap, the second in a mitre. The quatrefoils 
could not be drawn because of the small dimensions of his 
sketch, which is but an inch by three-quarters of an inch, for 
which reason, also, we have no trefoils in the arcading. Appar- 
ently we must take the intimation that this is Odo’s tomb, 
as one more error on the part of our herald. He must have 
written out his notes in chronological order after he left the 
church, and when he came to reproduce his little sketch 
of the shrine-like tomb, which certainly he has excellently 
done, he must have forgotten to which of the two, Odo or 
Theobald, it belonged. The word “piramis” will have been 
also applicable no doubt to the smaller shrine that contained 
St. Odo, or it even may have been another reminiscence of 
what he had read about the Saxon Cathedral, and where the 
word occurs in his notes, he is led to put the sketch of the 
larger “piramis” that he had seen at the same time. It is 
extremely improbable that he saw two tombs exactly alike in 
the same place, one “against bischopp Courteney’s tombe,” 
the other “neere the Black Prince.” If there were two alike, 
they would have been stone shrines of St.Odo and St. Wilfrid 


same phrase. ‘‘ He was buried on the south side of the high altar, in a tombe built 
somewhat after the forme of a Pyramis.” He goes on wrongly to say, ‘‘I take it to 
be the tombe of ieate standing in the grate neer the steps that lead to S. Thomas 
Chappell.” This is Mepham’s tomb, which in the edition of 1615, p. 62, he calls a 
‘*tomb of touchstone” and in the Latin, ex Zydio /apide. Godwin does not say 
it is in ‘*the form of a pyramis” because it is like Mepham, but he goes to Mepham 
because he thinks it answers the description. St. Odo’s first tomb in the Saxon church 
is so described. Regutevit columba supra memoriam beati Odonis, qua ad australem 
partem altaris in modum pyramidis exstructa fuit, (Osbern’s Life of St. Dunstan, 
Anglia Sacra, 1691, vol. ii. p. 110.) Somner blames Godwin for not remembering 
that this is not the same church, but it is not clear that Godwin made this mistake, 
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from the Corona; but as we have the sketch, and see the 
tomb corresponding with that sketch, and as we know from 
Mr. St. John Hope’s careful measurements and examination 
that there is not room in the Corona for our tomb, we may 
be sure that it is not the shrine of St.Odo or St. Wilfrid, and 
further that it was certainly made for its present position. 

But though our visitor of 1599 has given the sketch to Odo 
that he ought to have given to what he called Theobald, still it 
seems plain from his description that St. Odo was there at that 
time in the Trinity Chapel aisle. He saw two tombs, and not 
one, and he believed that both Archbishops’ bodies were there. 
“Odo lyeth on the south syde of the high alter,” “Theobald 
lyeth buried neere the black prince.” “Against bischopp 
Courteneys tombe,” means “opposite to” it, and the “ pyramis ” 
we see, Walter’s we call it, Theobald’s was his name for it, is 
exactly opposite to Archbishop Courtenay’s alabaster monu- 
ment. The other shrine he saw, St. Odo’s, must have been 
smaller than Walter’s tomb, for it came from the Corona ; and 
the singular return of the step still remaining on the south side 
of the altar in the Corona, where St. Odo once was, seems to 
indicate a change there, while St. Wilfrid on the north side 
remained until he was unshrined by Henry the Eighth. 

This supposes St. Odo to have been in the Trinity aisle, and 
indeed either the words “ against bischopp Courteneys tombe,” or 
more probably the other description, “neere the Black Prince,” 
belong to his “ piramis,” or smaller shrine. Now we have a sup- 
port for this surmise respecting St. Odo in the list of Archbishops 
in the Corpus Library. The monk of Canterbury, who wrote 
while St. Thomas was still in his shrine, says that St. Odo “now 
lies at the Corona of St. Thomas in the Chapel of the Holy 
Trinity on the right.”! In the original, as Mr. Lewis, the Librarian 
of Corpus, is good enough to say, there is no sign of correction, 
but the words run on in one and the same handwriting. Still 
the Corona is never styled “in the Trinity Chapel,” and in this 
entry we seem to find, first a statement that St. Odo was in the 
Corona, which indeed we know from Prior Henry of Eastry, 
and then a change, when perhaps the original was inadvertently 
left, stating that St. Odo was in the Trinity Chapel on the right 
hand side—the very position that the visitor of 1599 would 
induce us to assign to his shrine. 

1 «*S.Odo . . . modo jacet ad Coronam Sti. Thome in capella Stz. Trinitatis ad 
dextram.” 
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And to this second witness that Odo was really in the 
aisle of the Trinity Chapel we may add, as a third witness, 
the “table” spoken of by Somner, which evidently once was 
placed on Odo’s shrine. We are thus brought to conclude 
that long after the time of Henry the Eighth, some one, taking 
a leaf out of King Henry’s book, turned St. Odo and his shrine 
out of the church. He had been saved from this indignity 
when the other saints were unshrined by his unrecorded 
transfer from his old place by the Corona altar, but it was 
to meet the same fate later on, at some one else’s hand. All 
that we have left to us is a small platform, west of Hubert 
Walter, and “near the Black Prince.” Is not this the last site 
of St. Odo’s shrine ? 


SAXON ARCHBISHOPS. 


We may turn to the Corpus manuscript for some information 
respecting other Archbishops’ tombs, but we must necessarily be 
brief. In all, from St. Augustine to Warham inclusively, our monk 
gives us sixty-seven names. Of the thirty-two Saxon Archbishops 
(he omits Damian, Elsine, and Brithelm, given by Dugdale), 
eleven were buried in St. Augustine’s Abbey, twelve appear in 
his list as they are in Gervase, six he tells us have been moved, 
and of Ethelnoth and the two who precede Lanfranc he is 
silent. As these transfers are not mentioned by Parker, and 
are unknown to Willis, it is well to say that Ffeogild and 
Ceolnoth were enshrined on a beam at the entrance of the 
Corona; Adhelm and Wlfhelm also on a beam, the one before 
St. Gregory’s altar, the other before St. John’s. These three last, 
together with Ethelnoth, about whom we are without subsequent 
information, were before at St. Benedict’s altar in Lanfranc’s 
church, and were disturbed by the rebuilding of the Martyrdom, 
or by the building of the new Lady Chapel in the fifteenth 
century. Ffeogild was in Gervase’s time at St. Michael’s altar. 
He was thence moved to the high altar, for John Stone, a 
Canterbury monk in 1467, records in his JZemoranda that “in 
1448, on the 24th of March, four Brothers of this church took 
from the high altar the shrine with the bones of St. Ffeogild, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and carried it behind the Body of 
our Lord to the shrine of St. Thomas, thence to the Corona of 
St. Thomas, and placed the shrine on a beam between the 
shrine of St. Thomas and the Corona of St. Thomas.” Besides 
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this, Siricius was removed from the crypt to St. John’s? altar, 
and St. Odo first to the Corona, and then, as we have seen, in 
all probability to the Trinity Chapel on the south side. 


ARCHBISHOPS AFTER THE CONQUEST. 

There are thirty-five Archbishops from Lanfranc to Warham 
inclusively. The writer of our list omits Reginald Joceline, but 
inserts Thomas Langton, so that his total is the same as 
Dugdale’s, who reverses this. Of these, in accordance with 
Gervase, he places Lanfranc at St. Martin’s altar, St. Anselm in 
his chapel, Theobald and Richard in the nave, meaning in the 
old Lady Chapel, which had disappeared in his time. He 
agrees with Henry of Eastry in placing St. Thomas in the 
Trinity Chapel, St. Anselm in his own, St. Elphege and St. Dun- 
stan. at the high altar, St. Odo in the Corona, and St. Elfric at 
St. John’s. This last was buried at this altar in Gervase’s time, 
and enshrined there in Eastry’s. Of Ralph de Turbine and 
William Corboil our monk gives no indication : Gervase places 
them to the left and right of the entrance of St. Benedict’s 
Chapel. John Ufford, who died before consecration, our list 
places in the Martyrdom. William Wittlesey was “in the nave 
before the image of Blessed Mary:” Thomas Arundell “in the 
nave in the chapel founded by him.” 


CARDINAL STEPHEN LANGTON, 1228. 

Cardinal Stephen Iangton, the writer of our list places “in 
St. Michael’s Chapel wzder the altar.” He is the first who makes 
mention of him in this place. Leland, Parker, and Godwin 
corroborate the statement ; and our visitor of 1599 asserts very 
distinctly that he “lyeth in the Chappell of St. Michaell on the 
south syde of the churche neere the southe dore, w™ shulde 
seeme to bee the Chappell Redyfyed by John Earle of Somersett, 
for ther standyth yett the said monument whear the alter stood, 
halfe in the wall and halfe owte.” The Chapel of St. Michael 
was rebuilt in 1439. Langton was buried in 1228, when 
St. Michael’s Chapel, like St. Benedict’s on the other side of 
the church, was but a little apse like those we now see in 
the eastern transepts. Cardinal Langton, we learn from 
Polistorie, which was written in 1313, “kaunt honurablement 
en cele eglise fust mys en tere deuaunt lauter seint Michel.” 


2 It is remarkable that the monk of 1517 always speaks of this altar as that of 
St. John Baptist and St. John the Evangelist. 
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We must look on the transfer of Langton from before to 
beneath the altar of St. Michael's Chapel to have taken place 
at the rebuilding in 1439. This testimony of Polzstorie, that 
Lanfranc was buried defore the altar of St. Michael, relieves 
us from a considerable difficulty. For Willis has said : 


The stone coffin attributed to Stephen Langton, which is now built 
into the wall of the Chapel of St. Michael, seems to have been originally 
outside the wall in the churchyard ; and thus the new wall, when the 
chapel was rebuilt and enlarged in the fourteenth century, was made to 
stride over the coffin by means of an arch. (p. 129.) 


If this coffin was once outside in the churchyard, it was 
either not Stephen Langton’s at all, or that great Cardinal 
Archbishop, alone of the Archbishops of Canterbury, was buried 
outside the church, and not only that, but his burial-place was 
not even in the cemetery of the monks, but in that of the laity. 
This some have attempted to account for by saying that he was 
excommunicated when he died, which is not true; and if it 
were true, he would not have been buried in consecrated ground 
as this was. Nor can it be said that though not excommuni- 
cated, he was suspended from his archiepiscopal functions and 
was buried as a simple priest, for as a matter of fact, the 
cemetery to the east of St. Michael’s Chapel was not that 
where a simple priest would have been buried, as it was the 
cemetery of laymen. The statement of Polstorte is valuable 
as showing us that Cardinal Langton was, like the other Arch- 
bishops, buried within the church before an altar, so that there 
is no need to devise reasons why he should have been buried in 
the churchyard at all. A far more difficult thing to assign a 
reason for is, that he should have been finally buried under an 
altar. The stone of the altar rested on his coffin, and by this 
arrangement the cross on the coffin lid, which is now visible, was 
then hidden. The front of the coffin shows that when it was 
before the altar the coffin was in the ground, the lid alone 
showing on the surface of the ground. 


PRIOR CHILLENDEN, or PRIOR EASTRY. 

The rest of the burial-places of Archbishops named in our 
list agree with the received descriptions, but one tomb remains 
unappropriated, that beside Walter Reynolds’ on the south of 
the choir, hitherto called Hubert Walter’s. As a working hypo- 
thesis, Adam Chillenden may be suggested for it, who, after 
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being Prior seven years, was elected to the archbishopric, and 
died before consecration in the year 1274. He was practically 
Henry of Eastry’s predecessor, as Thomas Ringmere, who came 
between them, left to be a Cistercian and died in a hermitage. 
The tomb is of Eastry’s time, and the mitred effigy, that once 
had a red chasuble with gold lions passant, as it has no crozier, 
would very well suit a Prior who dates before the concession by 
Urban the Sixth in 1380 of the use of the crozier to the Lords 
Priors of Christ Church, Canterbury. Henry of Eastry was 
himself buried between the images or pictures of St. Osyth and 
St. Apollonia. This, it is to be feared, is zgnotum per ignotius, 
but some day the whereabouts of these images may be known, 
and that may help to determine this tomb, which is either 
Chillenden’s or Eastry’s. Meanwhile, we may well replace an 
image of our Lady on the second pier of the nave on the south 
side, as Archbishop William Wittlesey was buried between the 
second and third pier, not counting the tower piers, and the 
Corpus manuscript says that he was “in the nave, before the 
image of Blessed Mary.” And in like manner we can in our 
fancy restore an image of our Divine Saviour to the south- 
eastern transept near the place where Archbishop Robert 
Winchelsey was buried. That tomb, which stood before 
St. Gregory’s altar against the south wall, was thrown down, 
as Parker tells us, because the people held him for a saint. 
The offerings at his tomb had long ceased, but veneration 
must have still contirfued to be paid to him or Henry’s com- 
missioners would not have destroyed his monument. Somner, 
to identify the place of his tomb, made use of an extract from 
one of the church records, which speaks of a gift made “at the 
light of the throne opposite to the image of our Saviour 
opposite to the altars of St. John the Evangelist and St. 
Gregory.” From this passage it is that we learn the existence 
of the image of our Saviour, but the repetition of the word 
contra, “over against” or “opposite to,” makes it difficult to say 
on which side of the transept it stood ; neither is it clear what 
the “throne ” was that is described as opposite to it. 


JOHN MORRIS. 
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No one can read this interesting, or rather, this astonishing 
autobiography, without being constantly tempted to ask, Can 
this be true? Have we escaped the giants and dwarfs and 
physical monstrosities that ancient historians assured us of, 
only to be presented with monsters in the moral world, just as 
astonishing and much more embarrassing? Here we have the 
history of a young man who has been carefully brought up, and 
who at an early age passed from a state of great piety to the 
opposite extreme of fanatical hatred of religion. He eagerly 
devotes himself to assail it and its ministers, from whom he 
acknowledges that he always had received the greatest benefits 
bestowed with the most ungrudging love. And this active 
hostility to religion, be it marked, not for gain, not for a worldly 
position, not for love or esteem of his fellow-labourers in the 
same cause, some of whom tried to assassinate him, but appar- 
ently from a blind impulse to evil for its own sake. Finally, to 
crown our wonder, he is converted after many years, and sets 
about undoing the injury that he had done with the same 
energy that he employed in accomplishing it. 

Leo Taxil is the name under which this gentleman made 
himself known to the world; his real name, however, is 
Gabriel Jogand Pages. He was born in March, 1854, at Mar- 
seilles, and from four and a half to nine years of age went 
to school to the Convent of the Sacred Heart at the Rue 
Barthélémy. Here he learned to read, picked up the begin- 
nings of French and Latin, and acquired a good foundation for 
religious instruction and practice. He went from Marseilles to 
the College of Notre Dame de Mongré, not far from Lyons. 
This College was conducted by the Society of Jesus, and 
contained about six hundred pupils. Its arrangements for the 
comfort of the pupils and for their advancement in studies and 
in virtue receive the highest praise from M. Taxil, whose 


1 Leo Taxil. Une Chute et une Conversion. 
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affection for his former masters and their College always 
remained alive, even while he was making the most bitter 
attacks on the Society at large. At the age of eleven he 
made his First Communion with remarkable sentiments of piety. 
His director, le Pére Samuel, afterwards told him that he had 
found a child in the chapel at midnight lying on the ground, 
bathed in tears and embracing the great crucifix. “This child,” 
he said, “ was yourself.” This Father had never despaired of 
seeing him return to the Faith. 

After three years he was sent to the College of St. Louis 
at Marseilles. Here at the age of fourteen he found himself 
in the class of the Abbé Carbonnel. Being more advanced 
than the other pupils of his class, he distanced them without 
much trouble, and had time on hands to prepare mischief, so 
that his reputation with his masters was much higher than with 
the prefects of discipline. But his piety was undisturbed until 
he formed a friendship with a student named R The 
father of this boy was a Freemason. Like others he sent his 
son to the Catholic College for that portion of the education 
which the world would require his son to possess, while at the 
same time he foresaw that his own example and teaching would 
effectually counteract the training he would receive in Christian 
faith and morals. R awakened Leo’s curiosity as to the 
Freemasons. He read Mgr. de Segur’s work on them and was 
very much shocked, but R assured him that they were 
not really so bad ds they were painted. And again Mgr. de 
Segur’s work attracted him to Freemasonry by descriptions 
of the strange rites and of its seductive mystery. By degrees 
he lost his faith, When the Paschal time came round he 
confessed to the priest that he believed no longer. “I cannot 
then give you absolution,” said the poor priest, in consternation. 
“Monsieur |’Abbé,” said the boy, “whether you give me abso- 
lution or not, I shall receive Communion to-morrow.” He 
communicated unworthily the next morning. When he with- 
drew from the altar to return to his place, he noticed a crowd 
collected round one spot. The confessor had fainted. 

The Lanterne, conducted by H. Rochefort, appeared at this 
time and created an immense sensation. Leo Taxil bought 
several numbers of it and devoured them in secret. His 
ambition was awakened and he desired to become a journalist, 
to write and to be read. He contributed some articles to 
La Lanterne, and brought his elder brother Maurice round to 
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his way of thinking. H. Rochefort had by this time been 
exiled to Belgium: the two brothers agreed upon a scheme 
to join him in his place of exile. Leo Taxil settled his 
pecuniary affairs before setting forth on the journey, and 
finally the two brothers, under the pretence of making a trip 
to the sea, set forth for Aix. They waited there all that day, 
expecting the departure of the diligence which was to bring 
them to Digne. They had passed Digne when, at a small 
village, they were arrested by a brigadier of gendarmes and 
told—that their father awaited them at Digne. 

The father, rather unwisely perhaps, confined the second 
son at Mettray. The eldest was allowed to pursue his studies. 
Gabriel was at length dismissed from Mettray as incorrigible, 
and returned to Marseilles. He there pursued his studies at 
a lycée, and at the same time wrote as a journalist for some 
papers that cultivated impiety as an art. In consequence of 
an outbreak which was organized by him, he was dismissed 
from the school, and devoted himself solely to the profession 
he had adopted. We must pass by his short service in the 
army of Algeria, from which he was dismissed when it was 
found that he had changed the date in his birth-certificate (he 
was then sixteen), and describe the true beginning of his career 
as a journalist. 

But first we have two incidents full of ghastly significance. 
Some young men, Leo Taxil amongst them, held a council of 
war and condemned certain political adversaries of theirs to be 
butchered on the first opportunity. And again, at a club called 
Alhambra, Leo Taxil proposed and carried by vote the death 
of the Archbishop of Marseilles. 

To continue: Gabriel Jogand took at this time his cognomen 
Leo Taxil, principally in consequence of the complaint of his 
father, that he was disgracing the family. The Commune came 
and passed. Taxil engaged in it, but to what extent he does not 
relate. At the age of eighteen he had fought three duels; and 
was condemned to eight years in prison for attacks in his 
paper on various persons. He retired to Geneva, accompanied 
by a person that he had formed a connection with, and by 
their two children. After some months of starvation, his friends 
managed to settle matters at home for him, and he returned to 
France and stopped at Montpellier, where he wrote for the 
Frondeur, a local journal of impiety. Here he had some 
opportunity of admiring the beauty of Republican Fraternity. 
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Another Republican journal told infamous lies about him, and 
“M. Espitalier, maire de Cette, républicain et franc-magon,” 
tried to have him assassinated. Somewhat disgusted, he gave 
up the Frondeur, went to Paris, and joined the staff of the 
Anti-Cléricale, 

Turning over a few pages we have a quotation from Voltaire: 
“To lie is only a vice when it does evil, it is a great virtue 
when it does good,” &c.; and from another source: “Lying is 
the recital of a fact contrary to truth, but to speak lies, is to 
recount, and not to lie.”? Having adopted this sentiment, he 
employed himself with a clear conscience in blackening the 
public and private history of all the Church’s ministers, priests, 
bishops, cardinals, and popes. 

Taxil became the Secretary of the Anti-Clerical League. 
The object of the League was to destroy Christianity, that is 
to say, the Catholic religion ; the means employed were chiefly 
the anti-Clerical Press. And again, the anti-Clerical Press 
principally devoted itself to spreading these slanders to which 
we have just alluded. Voltaire himself was the author of one 
of the greatest successes in this kind of warfare, he invented 
the Curé Jean Meslier. Strictly speaking he was not the 
inventor, the first idea came from his friend Thieriot. But he 
brought the first suggestion to a finished state of reality. Thieriot 
considered that it would be a great blow to religion if an 
impious work should _be published written by a priest, a curé, 
say, living in some out-of-the-way village, who during his life 
had not given any evidence of want of fervour in his duties. 
Voltaire liked the idea much, but would have preferred that 
a well-known man, say a bishop, should be taken; but Thieriot 
persuaded him that if such were the case, the imposture would 
very soon be discovered through the evidence of numbers of 
friends in public position, whose words could not be rejected. 
A work was then published purporting to be the will of Jean 
Meslier, Curé of Entrépigny, a village in Champagne, in which 
he asked pardon of his flock for having during all his life lead 
them into error by teaching them Christianity. This will is 
known to have been written from beginning to end by Voltaire 
himself—whose style is, moreover, easy to recognize. 

Profiting by this illustrious example, Taxil attempted various 


1 Rituel of the Apprentice-Masons by the F .*. Ragon, Venerable of the Lodge ‘‘les 
Trinosophes” of Paris, p. 37. Second Edition, Adopted by the Grand Orient of 
France. 
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works of this same kind. Amongst them was a scandalous 
work about Pope Pius the Ninth. In connection with this, 
several placards were posted up in the streets. Now as the 
Government was at the time at peace with Pope Pius, it was 
considered proper that these placards should be torn down as 
being offensive to a friendly Government. Taxil, to his astonish- 
ment, found himself assailed, not by the Catholics, not by hostile 
political journals, but by his own party, and this in most fierce 
and hostile terms. This made him think, and perhaps made 
him somewhat disheartened at the game to which he had 
devoted his life in such sad earnest, but he was not yet con- 
verted. Yet there were other causes for consideration. He 
could not but see, as Secretary of the League, that large 
numbers of the freethinkers went to church in the most 
important circumstances of their lives; in fact their anti- 
clericalism was only external. “I was taken into confidence 
by my colleagues. They confided to me that for one reason 
or another they were obliged to marry according to the rites 
of religion, or to baptize their children, or to make them make 
their First Communion. I could not betray these brave fellows 
who confided their secret to me, but these multiplied avowals 
gave me much to reflect upon. It was often the leaders who 
thus secretly frequented the church, even in the very bosom 
of the Central Commission of the League. There was a 
‘marriage of religion, a marriage which only I was to know 
of, and to which I was strongly opposed.” 

And then, in order to harden himself, he pushed his impiety 
to extremes. 

That which finally brought him back to the faith was a Life 
of Joan of Arc, which he had begun and was intended like his 
other works for a blow against the Church. She was to be 
made to appear a victim of the clergy first, then of the English. 
Her visions, her miracles, were to be accounted for of course 
on natural grounds, but she was to be a great National heroine, 
a self-devoted martyr, and a victim to superstition. He ardently 
undertook the study of her life, and worked at the translation 
of the process of the Holy See, which in 1456 revised the 
evidence upon which she was condemned and pronounced her 
innocent. While working at this, the splendid virtues that she 
displayed and the desire which the Holy See had shown that 
these should be acknowledged and honoured by the Church, sank 
into his mind. Of course these efforts were to be depreciated 
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and to be attributed to diplomacy, and Taxil left out all such 
passages as would bear against his theory that Joan of Arc was 
a “clerical martyr,” and these were very many, but now the 
thought occurred to him over and over again, “ You are acting 
unjustly.” 

On the evening of the 23rd of April he had written an 
article for the anti-Catholic press, in which he pledged himself 
never to give up the strife against religion. Having sent it to 
the printer, he set to work to finish his translation. More 
strongly than usual those thoughts came round him, he was 
pressed by the two horns of this dilemma. Was Joan an im- 
postor? Was she a wretched fool labouring under a halluci- 
nation ? 

An impostor! a liar! she who was loyalty incarnate! 
bravery personified! she who would have died of shame if 
she had yielded for a moment to dissimulation ! 

And again if she did not lie. 

Her genius directed the successful war against the English, 
her astonishing plans of battle, her wonderful defence, so full 
of intelligence, when on her trial at Rouen, were these consistent 
with a mere self-deceiving enthusiasm, ignorant, though sincere 
and loyal? From these thoughts, through what intermediate 
steps he did not afterwards remember, his mind returned to his 
earlier life. 

“In a few seconds my past life came before my mind; my 
first good Communfon, my first sacrilegious Communion ; 
Mongré, St. Louis, and Mettray; my father, my mother, my 
holy aunt; the happy days of my childhood and the bitterness 
of my anti-clerical life ; the sincere friendships of those from 
whom I had been separated, and the implacable hatreds of the 
sectaries to whom I had allied myself; the goodness of the 
first, and the vileness of the others; my lies, my injustice, my 
follies. I burst into sobs. ‘Pardon, my God!’ I murmured 
amidst my tears; ‘pardon my blasphemies, pardon me the sins 


that I have committed.’” He threw himself on his knees, and 
for the first time in a space of seventeen years, he began to 
pray. 


For the rest of his story we have little space. He wrote at 
once to an old friend of his announcing his conversion. He. 
went to a priest to make his confession, the first for so many, 
years. The priest prudently ordered him to come again, and: 
as many of his offences against God were “reserved cases,” he 
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had to delay some time, to his great pain, before he received 
absolution. He wrote a long declaration to the editor of 
the Univers for publication, denying a number of stories that 
had been circulated by the infidel press relative to his con- 
version. The Anti-Clerical League called a solemn assembly 
in order to dismiss him from their ranks with all possible 
disgrace. They sent him an invitation to attend, and this he 
did, in spite of the remonstrances of his friends. M. Taxil 
showed as much energy in undoing the injury that he was 
the author of, as he had formerly shown in working it. The 
meeting of the League was a disgraceful affair. The President 
delivered an address, which consisted principally of low abuse. 
His appearance at the meeting, to which he had been invited, 
gave an evident shock to him and the other leaders. When 
he rose to speak, a storm of cries arose of “He shall speak,” 
and “He shall not speak.” In the end he was accused of 
having always been a Christian in secret, and was expelled by 
vote “as a traitor and a renegade.” 

Such a story as this gives us an insight into the diabolical 
propaganda that is going on in France, and accounts for a state 
of things which would otherwise be unaccountable. For one 
who is converted and returns to God, how many persevere in 
the devil’s service to the end, though it may be that there are 
some on whom God has mercy even at the last. So signal 
an instance of conversion as that of Leo Taxil ought at least 
to encourage us to hope that there may be many such. 
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IIL—IRELAND. 

ABOUT twenty years before the Saxons came, Pope Celestine 
sent Germanus, the saintly Bishop of Auxerre, to assist the 
Bishops of Britain to withstand the inroads of Pelagianism ; 
and he was accompanied, in 430, by a monk, commissioned 
by the same Pope to preach the Gospel to the Irish. This 
monk had been himself carried into slavery in his youth, either 
from the greater or the lesser Britain; but was now returning 
good for evil, and was to be known throughout all time as 
St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland. Ireland had never been 
conquered by the Romans. Its laws were enshrined in the 
memories and traditions of an hereditary caste of lawyers, 
called the Brehons ; and it is one of the greatest wonders that 
St. Patrick worked, that within a few years of his arrival, the 
whole Irish nation should have allowed a stranger Missionary 
Bishop to revise and correct their ancient laws, and bring them 
into conformity with the laws of Christ. The most ancient 
Code of Brehon Law, the Sexchus Mor, says: 


Every law which is here was binding until the two laws were 
established. The law of nature was with the men of Erin, until the 
coming of the faith in the time of Laeghaire, son of Nial. It was in 
his time that Patrick came to Erin. . . . Dubhthach Mac Ua Lugair, 
the poet, exhibited the law of nature ; it was Dubhthach that first gave 
honourable respect to Patrick ; he was the first who rose up before him 
at Temhair. . . . There are many things that come into the law of 
nature which do not come into the written law. Dubhthach showed 
these to Patrick; what did not disagree with the Word of God in the 
written law, and with the consciences of the faithful, was retained in 
the Brehon law code by the Church and the poets.} 


The account given of the revision by St. Patrick of the 
ancient laws of Ireland in the Sexchus Mér, is so picturesque 
that we do not like to paraphrase it: 


1 Senchus Mér, vol. iii. p. 32. 
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Patrick requested of the men of Erin to come to one place to hold 
a conference with him. When they came to the place of conference 
the Gospel of Christ was preached to them all; and when the men of 
Erin heard of the killing of the living and the resuscitation of the dead, 
and all the power of Patrick since his arrival in Erin; and when they 
saw Laeghaire with his druids overcome by the great signs and miracles 
wrought in the presence of the men of Erin, they bowed down, in 
obedience to the will of God and Patrick. Then Laeghaire said: “It 
is necessary for you, O men of Erin, that every other law should be 
settled and arranged by us, as well as this.” “It is better to do so,” 
said Patrick. It was then that all the professors of the sciences in 
Erin were assembled, and each of them exhibited his art before Patrick, 
in the presence of every chief in Erin. 

It was then that Dubhthach was ordered to exhibit the judgments 
and all the poetry of Erin, and every law which prevailed among the 
men of Erin, through the law of nature, and the law of the seers, and 
in the judgments of the island of Erin, and in the poets. They had 
foretold that the bright word of blessing would come, ze. the law of 
the letter ; for it was the Holy Spirit that spoke and prophesied through 
the mouths of the just men who were formerly in the island of Erin, as 
He had prophesied through the mouths of the chief prophets and noble 
fathers in the Patriarchal law; for the law of nature had prevailed 
where the written law did not reach. 

Now the judgments of true nature which the Holy Spirit had spoken 
through the mouths of the Brehons and just poets of the men of Erin, 
from the first occupation of this island, down to the reception of the 
faith, were all exhibited by Dubhthach to Patrick. What did not clash 
with the Word of God in the written law and in the New Testament, 
and with the consciences of the faithful, was confirmed in the laws of 
the Brehons by Patrick and by the ecclesiastics and the chieftains of 
Erin ; for the law of nature had been quite right, except the faith and 
its obligations, and the harmony of the Church and the people. And 
this is the Senchus Mor. (Vol. 1. pp. 16, 17.) 


The very first statement of this Christianized Brehon Code is: 


The enslaved shall be freed, and plebeians shall be exalted by 
receiving Church grades (¢.e. Holy Orders), and by performing peni- 
tential service to God (de. pilgrimages); for the Lord is accessible ; 
He will not refuse any kind of person after faith, either among the 
noble or the plebeian tribes; so likewise is the Church open for every 
person who goes under her rule. (0d. vol. i. p. 31.) 


A story, which formed an important precedent in Brehon 
law, is related in the Senchus Mér, and gives an idea of what 
Irish slavery was before St. Patrick came: 
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There were three principal races in Erin, the Feini, the Ulaidh, and 
the Galeoin. And there was a great dissension among the Feini, 
between Conn of the hundred battles and Eochaidh Belbuidhe, grand- 
son of Tuathal Techtmar. Eochaidh Belbuidhe, after having com- 
mitted great ravages, was expelled by Conn, and fled to Fergus, son of 
Leidi, King of Uladh, and remained some time with him. One day 
Eochaidh set out to yo to his tribe to demand justice, but was met at 
Sliabhfuait by Asal, son of Conn, and by the four sons of Buidhe, and 
by Fotline, the son whom Dorn, the daughter of Buidhe, brought forth 
to a stranger, and they slew Eochaidh Belbuidhe, who was under the 
protection of Fergus. Fergus went with forces from the north to 
demand satisfaction, and justice was ceded to him, ze. three times 
seven cumhals: seven cumhals of gold, and seven cumhals of silver, 
and land of seven cumhals, for the crime of the five natives; and 
Dorn, the daughter of Buidhe, was given as a pledge for the crime of 
her son. After this, Fergus made a perfect covenant respecting this 
eric-fine, and returned to his own country, having his bondmaid with 
him in bondage. 

Fergus had obtained from the fairies the power of passing under 
water, but they had forbidden him to enter the Lough Rudhraidhe in 
his own territory. One day Fergus took it into his head to enter 
Lough Rudhraidhe, and as he went into the Lough, he saw in it the 
Muidris, a frightful sea-monster. One moment it used to contract, and 
then dilate like a smith’s bellows. On his beholding it his mouth 
became distended to both his ears, and he fled out of the Lough from 
fear, and he said to his charioteer: ‘‘ How do I look?” The charioteer 
replied: “Thy aspect is not good, but it shall not be so long; sleep 
will restore thee.” Upon which Fergus went into his chariot and slept. 

Now while he slept, the charioteer went to the wise men of Ulster, 
who were at Emhain-Macha, and told them the adventures of the King, 
and what was the matter with him, And he asked them what King 
they would have after him, for it was not easy to keep a king with a 
blemish at Emhain. The advice of the wise men was that the King 
should return to his house, which should be cleared before him of 
rabble, that there might be no fools or idiots in it, or persons who 
would reproach the King with the blemish on his face, and that a 
muddy bath should be prepared for him, that he might not see his 
shadow in the water. And so they kept the King in this manner for 
three years ignorant of his own blemish. At last one day he bade his 
bondmaid make a bath for him. He thought that the woman was 
making the bath too slowly, and he gave her a stroke of his horsewhip. 
She became vexed, and reproached the King with his blemish; where- 
upon he gave her a blow with his sword and divided her in twain. 

He then went off and plunged into Lough Rudhraidhe, where he 
remained a day and a night, and fought the sea-monster. He after- 
wards appeared on the surface of the Lough, having the head of the 
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sea-monster in his hand, so that all the Ulster men saw him, and he 
said to them: “I am the survivor, O men of Ulster!” He then 
descended into the Lough, and died. 

After this the Feini demanded Eric-fine for their bondmaid and 
the restoration of their land. A balance was struck between the crimes. 
Eochaidh Belbuidhe was killed while under the protection of Fergus, 
who being the king of a province, was entitled to eighteen cumhals, 
both as irar-fine and honour-price for the violation of his protection ; 
there were also due to him nine cumhals for his half irar-fine and half 
honour-price, in compensation for Dorn having reproached him with 
his blemish, so that this was twenty-seven cumhals due to Fergus. 
Honour-price was demanded by the Fein: for the killing of the pledge, 
and for that twenty-three cumhals were payable by him. Buidhe was 
entitled to honour-price for the killing of his daughter, six cumhals, for 
his rank was that of an Aire-forgill of the middle rank. Her brother 
was entitled to four cumhals, so that the men of the South demanded 
thirty-three cumhals and the men of the North demanded twenty-seven; 
and a balance was struck between them, and it was found that an 
excess of six cumhals was due by the men of the North, for which the 
land of Inbher Debline was again restored.} 

This curious story throws much light on the state of slavery 
in Ireland before that nation received the Christian faith. In 
the first place, the word cumhal means a female slave, and this 
being the unit of currency shows that slavery was deeply rooted 
in the ancient institutions of the people. Then, Dorn being 
given as a bondmaid, as a compensation for the crime of her son, 
shows that free persons might easily be reduced to slavery. 
Her duties were simply those of a household slave, and she was 
by no means detained as a hostage in honourable captivity. 
Her master beats her with his horsewhip when he thinks her 
lazy, and though her spirit resents this treatment, yet the blow 
is not mentioned as an injustice. Even her death is held to 
be deserved for her rude speech to the King, and compensation 
is only due for the wrong done to her father and brother. The 
system of compensation for every kind of injury to life or 
limb, which runs through the Brehon laws, was common to 
all ancient nations. The minute and complicated distinctions 
and refinements of the fines, and exemptions of the Brehon 
laws, is what might be expected, when there was a caste of 
professional lawyers, by whose decisions every dispute had to 
be settled. 

There is very little in those laws relating to slaves, but inci- 
dental notices show that they were regarded as chattels. Thus: 
1 Senchus Mor, vol. i. pp. 71—77. 
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Distress of three days [by which is meant that the person injured 
could retain for three days any property of the injured that he could 
lay his hands on without incurring any counter-claim for damages], for 
cutting thy wood, for breaking thy land, for injury caused to thy fence, 
thy ploughed land, thy weir, for scaring thy horses, for carrying off thy 
pet animals, for grinding in thy mill, for taking possession of thy house, 
for stripping it, burning it, or opening it, for carrying off thy bondman, 
thy bondmaid. (p. 163.) 


In the Cazn-Lanamna, or Law of Social Connections, eight 
of such connections are legislated for: “The chief with his 
‘aigillne-tenants ;’ the Church with her tenants of ecclesiastical 
lands; the father with his daughter; a daughter with her 
brother ; a son with his mother; a foster-son with his foster- 
mother; a tutor with his pupil; a man with a woman.” The 
respective rights of these various parties are minutely laid 
down, for instance: “The woman may entertain half the 
company of the man, according to the dignity of the man.” 
That is, if a lady give a party to her friends, she can only give 
them half the quantity of food that she has to provide for her 
husband’s guests. Again, we learn that: “The corn is divided 
into three parts, ze, one-third for the owner of the land, one- 
third for the owner of the seed, and one-third for the person 
who has done the work.” But in all these regulations there 
is no mention whatever of the relations between a slave and 
his master. “s 

In Ireland there was no place for serfdom.! Each sept or 
clan possessed in common the land belonging to it, and the 
occupants held it under certain conditions from the “tanist,” 
or chief, who alone had property out of which he could not 
be ousted. “On the death of the tanist, or head of a sept, 
his successor (who was not necessarily his son, but elected and 
adopted during his lifetime) assembled all the males of the 
sept, and divided the lands at his discretion between them.” 
The English lords in the sixteenth century, to whom were 
granted the confiscated land of the Irish tanists, took the place 
of the chieftain, and kept the occupiers still tenants at will; 
but, as the sept no longer elected him, they had no sort of 
voice in the matter, and practically sank into a worse position 

1 This statement may be thought too absolute, especially after Professor W. K. 
Sullivan’s learned Introduction to O’Curry’s Lectures on Irish Antiquities, in which 
he tries to identify the various classes of der-cetlles with the classes of Saxon serfs. 
Space will not admit of a discussion of the question here, but the reader is referred 
to Dr. Sullivan’s treatise. 
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than the medieval serfs. The English and Scotch farmers 
who settled in Ulster refused to hold land on these terms, and 
obtained the extension of the English system to that province, 
or the “ Ulster Tenant Right.” This survival of the worst part 
of the tribal system, even to our own day, has been the chronic 
source of difficulty in the relations between landlord and tenant 
in Ireland. In ancient times, the absence of a class of serfs 
bound to the soil, and not liable to be removed from it, probably 
delayed the emancipation of the slaves; for it left no middle 
condition between slavery and freedom, such as we have seen 
in countries under the operation of the modified Roman law. 
There does not seem to be any solid ground for supposing, 
as some writers have done, that the distinction between the 
saer-tenant and daer-lenant can rightly be rendered by the 
terms “free-tenancy” and “servile-tenure.” In both cases the 
chief supplied stock to the occupier of the land. The saer- 
tenant had his stock without giving any security for it, but he 
was bound to attend his chief on military expeditions. The 
daer-tenant was required to give security for the stock, but was 
not eligible for military service. 

The true distinction between saer-tenant and the daer-tenant 
seems to be, that certain Irish tribes have been conquered by 
others, and reduced to the position of tributaries; and when 
land in their possession, but which they did not cultivate, was 
occupied by members of a non-tributary tribe, the occupants 
had to pay the tribute levied on the land. These were saer- 
tenants, while the members of the tributary tribe were daer- 
tenants. In this sense the learned Mr. John O’Donovan styles 
them “serfs” in his treatise on the Zrzbes and Customs of the 


Hy-Many: 


The O’Mailfinnains were originally a noble Scotic or Milesian 
family, who were banished from their own territory, and were obliged 
to settle in Hy-Many, as serfs to the O’Kelly. The celebrated 
antiquary, Duald MacFirbis, in his interesting Preface to his smaller 
genealogical work, compiled in 1666, gives us the following account of 
the six classes of plebeian families in ancient Ireland : 

1. The remnant of the Firbolgs and Tuatha De Dannanns. 

2. The descendants of the Scotic or Milesian nobility, who left 
their own territories, and were obliged to enslave themselves under 
other tribes. 

3. Those tribes whose lands were converted into sword-lands, or 
who were enslaved by enemies. 
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4. Descendants of the Milesian nobility, who lost their dignity and 
lands for their crimes, according to the law. 

5. Those who were descended from common soldiers and foreigners. 

6. The descendants of the slaves who ¢ame with the sons of 
Milesius into Ireland, and who were never able to get beyond their 


caste. (Op. cit. p. 85, note.) 


In his “ Introductory Remarks,” Mr. O’Donovan gives some 
extracts from the Life of St. Grellan, by the same Duald 
MacFirbis, which show how the territory was occupied by the 
conquerors : 


It was at this period the race of Colla da Chrioch meditated to 
migrate from Oirghialla, and they said: “‘ Numerous are the heroes and 
great is our population, our tribe having multiplied, and we cannot all 
find room in any one province without quarrelling among ourselves, for 
nobles cannot well bear to be confined ;” and they also said: ‘‘ Let us 
see which province of Banba is thinnest in population, and in which 
most Firbolgs remain; and let us narrow it on them. The province of 
Connaught is in the possession of these Attacots, excepting that they 
pay tribute to our relative, and let us attack it.” (Op. cit. p. 9.) 


It is rather sad to read that St. Grellan sided with the invaders, 
and by his prayers gained them the victory, and the destruction 
of the unfortunate Firbolgs. 
Some extracts from another work of Mr. O’Donovan, will 
explain what has been said above concerning the saer-tenants. 
- 


Of the same tribute, it was heard, 
Without injustice, without tyranny, 
Thrice fifty oxen on a day hither 
To supply the ploughing. 

Although the Luighne bring hither 
Their tribute for their territory, 
It is not the tribes here are ignoble, 
But the grass and the land (are liable).? 


The territory of Luighne, or Gaileanga, anciently belonged 
to an enslaved tribe of the Firbolgs, who inhabited this country 
down to the third century. The same work shows how com- 
pletely slaves were regarded as chattels in ancient Ireland. 


Entitled is the rapid King of Laeghaire (a territory in E. Meath) 
To ten strong steeds in his territory, 
Ten bondmen, ten large women, 
Ten hounds, ten horns for drinking. 


1 The Book of Rights, p. 105. 
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The stipend of the noble King of Ardgha (is) 
Seven shields, seven steeds out of Alba (Scotland), 
Seven large women, seven bondmen, 
And seven hounds (all) of the same kind. (Op. cit. p. 179.) 
Eight steeds to the Ui Buidhe Bairrche (near Carlow) for their 
’Twas but small for a man of his (their chieftain’s) prowess, 
Eight drinking-horns, eight women, not slaves, 
And eight bondmen, brave (and) large. (7d. p. 213.) 


Further on the chronicler distinguishes between the free 
tribute (saer-chisa), and the tribute exacted from the daer- 
clanna: 

The free-tributes, as I have heard, 
Are they which we have above mentioned, 


Of the noble tribes these are due, 
Who are upon lands external (to the mensal lands). 


The unfree tribes—a condition not oppressive, 
That are on his (the King of Leinster’s) own lands : 
Servile rent by them, it is the truth, 
Is to be supplied to the palaces of the chief King. 


The tribute which is due of these 
(Is) of fire-bote and wood ; 
(Also) the renewing of his cloaks, constant the practice, 
A tribute in washing and in cleansing. 


There is due of the best party of them 
Ruu and purple of fine strength, 
Red thread, white wool, I will not conceal it, 
Yellow blaan and binnean. 


From the unfree tribes of ignoble countenance, 
Who fly with the rent from the land, 
Twice as much is due 
As they carried off from their father-land. (76. pp. 223—225.) 


We have seen how St. Patrick obtained the modification of 
the old law, so as to have it enacted that a slave obtained 
freedom by becoming a cleric, or a monk or a nun; and we 
may be sure that other modes of facilitating enfranchizement 
were encouraged by him and his successors. We have pre- 
served to us a powerful letter of remonstrance which he 
addressed to “the Christian subjects of the tyrant Caroticus,” 
King of the Welsh, complaining bitterly of the savage inroad 
of a band of his soldiers, who had slain and carried into 
captivity a great number of his recent converts: 


On the very day after they had received as neophytes the Chrism of 
Confirmation, while it shone on their foreheads, and they still wore their 
white robes, they were mangled and slain with the sword by the above- 
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mentioned. And I sent a letter by a holy priest, whom I taught from 
his infancy, with some clerics, begging that they would restore us some 
of the prey or the baptized captives, whom they had taken, but they 
laughed at them. . . . I beseech you, therefore, earnestly who are holy 
and humble of heart, that you will not flatter these wicked men, and 
that you will neither take food nor drink with them, nor receive their 
alms, until they do penance with many tears, and liberate the servants of 
God, and the baptized handmaids of Christ, for whom He was crucified 
and died. . . . It is the custom of the Christians of Rome and Gaul 
to send holy men to the Franks and other nations, with many thousand 
solidi, to redeem baptized captives. You who slay them, and sell them 
to foreign nations who know not God, deliver the members of Christ, 
as it were, to a den of wolves . . . The Church laments and wails over 
her sons and daughters, not slain by the sword, but sent away to distant 
lands, where sin is more grievous, and abounds more shamelessly.1 


He conjures whoever receives this letter to read it before 
Caroticus and all the people, “that they may liberate the 
baptized captives, and repent for their murder of the Lord’s 
brethren.” 

These unfortunate captives, who were sold into slavery to 
the Pagan Picts, may perhaps have prepared the way for the 
subsequent conversion of the Picts by St. Columba and the 
monks of Iona. Long afterwards, in the year 684, Bede tells 
us that— 


Egfrid, King of Northumbrians, sent Beort, his general, with an 
army, into Ireland, and-miserably wasted that harmless nation, which 
had always been most friendly to the English.” 


The Irish Annalists add, that the Saxons— 


Spared neither the people nor the clergy, and carried off to their 
ships many captives and much booty.* 


Bede attributes the misfortunes that fell upon the North- 
umbrians to this atrocious outrage, and the Irish historians say 
that when Egfrid was succeeded by his brother Aldfrid, who 
had studied for many years in Ireland, 


Adamnan, the saintly Abbot of Iona, was sent to that country for 
the purpose of recovering the captives and property carried off by 
Egfrid’s pirates.* 

The monks of Iona had, before this, been zealous in the 
mitigation of the evils of slavery, both among the Picts and 


1 See original, given in Miss Cusack’s Lzfe of St. Patrick, vol. ii. p. 646. 
OF, £. iv. p. 26. 3 Four Masters, p. 385. * Lanigan, iii. p. 96. 
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Saxons. Thus, it is related of St. Aidan, the Apostle of 
Northumbria, a monk of Iona, in the interesting sketch of him 
by Bede, that— 


He never gave money to the powerful men of the world, but 
only meat if he happened to entertain them; and, on the contrary, 
whatsoever gifts of money he received from the rich, he either distri- 
buted them to the use of the poor, or bestowed them in ransoming such 
as had been wrongfully sold for slaves.! 


Still, it is sadly true that slavery remained in Ireland to a 
very late period, and the Bristol merchants drove a thriving 
trade in slaves with the Irish. Even towards the end of the 
twelfth century many English slaves were in bondage in 
Ireland, until St. Laurence O’Toole, Archbishop of Dublin, 
moved a Plenary Synod at Armagh, in 1170, to recognize the 
invasion of Strongbow as a sign of Divine anger with the Irish 
for their slaveholding, and the whole clergy issued a peremptory 
admonition, that all the English throughout Ireland who might 
happen to be in a state of slavery, should be restored to their 
original liberty. We do not hear of slavery again in Ireland, 
until Oliver Cromwell sold thousands of the people and shipped 
them off as slaves in Barbadoes, and it is a strange thing to 
read that the Bristol merchants were the agents in this detest- 
able traffic, and revived the ill-fame of their predecessors in the 
twelfth century. Even in the present century, when Edmund 
Burke took part with Wilberforce in the abolition of the slave 
trade, the Bristol merchants ejected him from his seat for that 
city. 

* FE By ii. pe G2 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
BILLING AND COOING. 


IT was settled that the wedding was to take place immediately 
after the Christmas holidays, and to the lovers the intervening 
weeks were a bright and happy space of time. Nature smiled 
upon the preparations. The sun shone as undimmed by mists 
and the air was as balmy as if it had not been mid-winter ; the 
flowers in the sheltered garden bloomed gaily just as if there 
was no touch of frost ready in the near future to nip their 
blossom. In the afternoons the betrothed, forgetting it was 
December, would sometimes lose themselves in the mazy 
intersecting walks that climbed the hilly wood behind the inn. 
Through what a paradise those pathways, planned by the hard- 
headed London engineer, led this youthful man and woman 
with joy in their hearts, as they passed leisurely up gradual 
ascents, under the bare trees making fretwork of the sky. The 
space of level ground where cows were pasturing, the wired-in 
yard where Michael was feeding chickens, everything they 
passed was transfigured to their happy eyes. Michael responds 
sturdily to some question of Conn’s, then turning and seeing 
that the book-keeper is there too, in a softer voice wishes 
“ Miss,” “Good evening kindly ;” and forgetting the chickens, 
stands admiringly looking after the lovers as they pass upwards 
out of his sight into the wood again. They are a long way off 
and not to be seen by Michael when they again emerge on the 
topmost ridge of the hill making slowly for the rock-sheltered 
seat, from which high up above the inn and with nothing but 
the sky over them, they look upon the tree-tops of the forest 
through which they have come, and out at the dim hills 
bounding the horizon, at the intervening bay and islands and 
the blue mountain-sides close by. The north wind is still; the 
sun shines warmly down on the sheltered seat where they 
sit for hours in happy converse, telling what the world was like 
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to them before they crossed each other’s paths; listening as only 
those can listen who are enamoured of the music of each other’s 
voices ; now blissful in dreamy silence, watching now the sun 
approach and touch and sink behind the western mountain ; 
and presently, the high white clouds as they change to gold and 
red and purple, glowing like love and deepening as they change. 
Then, as these airy colours fade and darkness falls on the valley 
at their feet, the two rise and with lingering steps fondly 
descend, regretfully approaching the hour and place at which 
their dual solitude must, for this time, cease. 

For do not imagine that the wedding was a matter which 
concerned the principals in it only; or that Conn and the 
book-keeper were going to be allowed to have an unbroken 
téte-d-téte. Mrs. Ennis, refreshed by her afternoon doze, became 
her usual bright self of an evening, and called for minute 
particulars as to the extent to which the preparations for the 
wedding had advanced during the day. Abroad, expectation 
was on tip-toe ; it was perfectly well understood that the event 
was to be altogether “off the common.” It wouldn’t be to a 
room in the village public-house that the company would be 
adjourning after leaving the chapel on the marriage night for 
the fiddling and the singing and the dancing, as in poor 
weddings ; nor yet to the sized rooms which were all that even 
a well-to-do farmer about here when he got married could 
welcome his friends to. The great room at “The Harp” would 
hold “a power of people.” There was to be open house ; every 
one would see what was going on and hear every word that was 
said, and there would be a grand row entircly. Sure the bride 
was going to have a dress made expressly on purpose. That 
would tell you the scale on which things were to be. It would 
be a wedding fit for “the quality” themselves, and might serve 
as a model to them should any such ever condescend to get 
married in their own neighbourhood. Old Murt O’Brien—he 
at whose blanket cart so little business was done on Sundays— 
was impressed with a great sense of the grandeur there was to 
be ; so that when the book-keeper and Conn’s sister entered 
his shop in the village one day, and asked to be shown some 
stuffs for dresses, Murt, divining their meaning before the word 
was well out, declared that he had nothing in his shop good 
enough and not a single “speciment” would he unfold. “And 
I needn't tell you, miss,” he said, “that if I can’t do it there’s 
not another store in the village that can, for there’s not another 
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that can with mine compare. ’Tis to Lisheen town you 
must go to be fitted out to your heart’s contint, not an inch 
nearer.” 

Mrs. Ennis cried, “Stuff and nonsense!” when she heard this ; 
but Conn said very seriously that Mr.O’Brien only spoke the 
truth as he always did even when it went against himself; that 
he was a very honourable and upright man for so doing ; 
that as there was no time to lose, wouldn’t it be as well if he 
drove the two over to Lisheen to-morrow. 

“Why to-morrow?” says Mrs. Ennis, “won’t the next day 
do as well?” 

“There are the horses in the stables eating their heads off,” 
is Conn’s rejoinder, “they’ve had no exercise to speak of these 
two days, and may be the day after to-morrow ’twouldn’t be 
safe to drive them, they’d be so wild.” 

“Well, well,” said kind Mrs. Ennis, “if I were to find fault 
with that reason you’d have a dozen others at the tip of your 
tongue. You'd better take the chaise and drive Miss Johnson 
and your sister over to Lisheen to-morrow and let them get 
what they want.” 


“T wonder,” said the book-keeper to Norah Hoolahan, when 
they were nearing Lisheen the next morning, “I wonder where 
all the people are going to. I never saw the road so full before 
except on a Sunday or a fair-day.” 

Conn’s sister, toO loyal to her brother’s interests to reveal 
what she could see from the book-keeper’s inquiry he had 
purposely kept in the dark, yet ready too for a bit of mischief, 
called out to Conn, saying, “Where is it all the people are 
going to?” 

Conn, who had heard every word, didn’t turn his head, but 
answered, “I see Tim Doolan on before, I’ll ask him.” 

The horse was walking, for it was near the top of a hill, and 
Conn sang out a salutation to Tim, who was driving a couple of 
bullocks. 

“Good morning, Conn, is that yourself,” answered Tim, 
turning round. “ How are you this fine morning?” 

“Where are you off to?” inquired Conn. 

“Where else would I be going but to the fair?” 

“Do you tell me this is fair-day ?” 

The other looked up as if about to express astonishment at 
Conn’s ignorance, but detecting something in the expression 
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on Conn’s face, he answered coolly, “No, Conn, I don’t tell you 
so, for you know it very well already.” 

“Look at that now!” whispers Norah Hoolahan to the book- 
keeper, “he knew it all along and ¢#at was why he wanted to 
come to-day. We'll have to pay twice as much for our things 
with him and his fair.” 

“What matter!” cries Conn from the box, and flipping his 
whip and crying out, “I'll see you at the fair, Tim,” urges the 
horse once more into a trot. 

The book-keeper at first thought the fair a perfect Bedlam, 
and Conn, who had her on one arm and his sister on the other, 
had enough to do to steer his way and quiet her alarm at one 
and the same time. But she soon detected that there was more 
noise than danger, and began to feel more at home when they 
came across Conn’s father and his brother, Patrick Hoolahan, 
who had started from Glencoonoge at five that morning and 
walked to Lisheen, driving their beasts. Leaving his sister 
awhile in their company, Conn convoyed the book-keeper all 
round the fair; and soon she had so far got the better of her 
fears as to be able to listen to the encomiums or strictures which 
her lover passed upon the horses, sheep, ponies, and cattle in 
the market-place. Conn, so long accustomed to look up to the 
book-keeper as one superior to himself, felt a new and agreeable 
sensation as he answered her questions, and explained what 
points were to be regarded in forming an opinion respecting the 
merits of an animal: it was a source of delight to find her 
depending on his knowledge and submitting her halting efforts 
at criticism to his judgment. They passed several ballad-singers 
and stopped to listen to one who was singing a rhodomontade 
about the courtship, falling-out, and final happy marriage of a 
pair of sweethearts. Here the book-keeper was more in her 
element ; but she was not so interested a listener as Conn, who 
never took his eyes off the singer until the end of the poem, 
and then held out a penny for the song. 

“We'll read it when we get home, Jane,” said he, folding it 
up carefully and putting it in his breast-pocket. 

“Ts it a true story?” said the book-keeper, wondering at 
Conn’s seriousness. 

“Egad,” said Conn, with a half-laugh, “if it isn’t it ought to 
be, for ’tis a very good song, and more’s the pity for them it isn’t 
true of, that’s all 7 can say.” 
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Norah Hoolahan came running towards them to ask if they 
had forgotten that they had come to Lisheen to buy dresses, 
and that Patsy wanted to know if he mightn’t come with them 
to the shop. Patrick’s proposal was eagerly accepted, for 
three are not company. As they were going towards the shop 
Conn, with some timidity, asked the book-keeper whether she 
would mind their giving his father and Patsy a lift home. It 
was a long walk, he said, eleven miles over a hilly road, and 
they had walked it once already that day in the early morning. 
“Patsy can sit up on the box seat with me,” added Conn, to 
smooth away possible objections. 

“Of course let them come. But why is Patsy to have the 
best seat? J should like to sit up there with you.” 

Really Mrs. Ennis was wrong when she said that her 
assistant was endowed with tact. If the book-keeper had had 
tact, would she have said anything so certain to make an impres- 
sidnable young man’s heart beat wildly, and send him almost off 
his head in the open market-place, where an outward decorum 
was imperative? Conn did indeed with a great effort repress 
any manifestation of the electric shock of pleasure conveyed by 
the book-keeper’s request. But none the less was he unbalanced, 
and Miss Johnson’s indiscretion carried its punishment along 
with it. Her words unconsciously confirmed her confession that 
his love was returned, and so taken up was Conn’s mind with 
feasting on the thought that the girl by his side was not going 
to be his wife onlf¥ because of importunity on his part or of a 
fancied obligation upon hers, that he could hardly spare a look 
for the fabrics the shopman was presently spreading out before 
them, his eyes being irresistibly drawn to her who was to wear 
them. Oh how stupid he was! and not of the least use! 
When, bewildered between white stuffs and grey stuffs and stuffs 
of all the colours of the rainbow, the book-keeper appealed to 
him in her indecision to choose for her, Conn pitched blindly 
on a scarlet cloth—a material never by any chance used in those 
parts but for making country-women’s cloaks, and sacred to that 
purpose time out of mind. Norah Hoolahan was highly indig- 
nant; and even Patrick, who didn’t set up for being much of a 
judge in such matters, said that he had never in his life seen a 
person wear a dress of a bright red like ¢hat, and couldn't 
conceive of its being fit for anybody but a witch. 

“Conn,” said the book-keeper as they were driving home, 
“why didn’t you tell us it was the day for the fair?” 
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She was on the coveted seat beside him; he had wrapped 
his great coat about her to keep out the night chill. Norah 
Hoolahan, her father, and her brother Patsy were behind them 
making a great noise as they talked in their native jargon. 

“The old lady might have made difficulties,” said Conn, 
“and I wasn’t sure but what you would be a bit frightened at 
the thought yourself. And then I was anxious the Lisheen 
boys should see the lucky fellow I was. But it was only an 
idea. When it came to the time I had no eyes to see any of 
them, nor ears to hear anything they might say—sure how could 
I, and we together ?” 

Yes. To these two the days danced lightly by ; their mutual 
love tinged with rainbow hues the most trivial incidents that 
happened, and brightened even the clouds in their horizon. I 
know well enough now how it was, for the day all unsuspected 
was fast approaching when I in my turn was to be affected by 
that magic to live under the spell of which is to live indeed. 
But at that time, having no direct interest in all the fuss, and 
yet being perforce to some extent mixed up in it, I sometimes 
thought there had already been more than enough, and wished 
Conn’s wedding-day come and gone. Father John’s sojourn at 
the inn during the week but one before Christmas was a welcome 
diversion from the monotonous topic. He was holding a 
station during this time, and -we used to dine together in 
the evening and travel in our conversations over fresh fields and 
pastures new. And hardly a day passed that I did not turn 
into the open chapel and sit there for awhile looking at the 
“station” in progress. Father John would be in the rickety 
confessional, from the side of which stretched away a closely 
packed line of penitents standing in single file, patiently waiting 
their turns. Some too old or too feeble to stand long had seated 
themselves on a ladder that lay lengthways against the wall, or 
on the altar-steps, keeping all the while an eye upon their 
proper place. In what an infinite variety of ways people do 
the same thing! Sometimes when I have seen in Liverpool a 
batch of labourers resting in some corner after a meal, I have 
noticed how each man falls unconsciously into a different 
posture, making in the group a perfect composition. And I 
don’t think I ever went into this mountain chapel during the 
present station, without being interested and satisfied by the 
harmonious blending of the various attitudes presented in these 
irregular lines of people all waiting for their turn to confess. 
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To confess! Yes, that was why they were here. That was 
what the young and the old were waiting for. To confess the 
sins committed against God and the neighbour in deed or word 
or thought; to ask pardon, to be willing to repair the wrong, 
to vow to resist the temptation, and fly the occasion of sin; to 
put the spite out of the heart, to forgive—and be forgiven. 
Father John said it was the mental attitude I should have 
admired in looking at those peasants come in humility to purify 
their souls, which in our corrupt humanity can only, like our 
bodies, be kept unsoiled by constant cleansing. 

“But don’t misjudge my people,” he added, “on account of 
what I say. There is no vice among them. They are none of 
them rich, many are in the last degree of poverty ; but God in 
Heaven does nowhere on this earth look down on men and 
women more nearly fit, by reason of their innocence, to stand 
before His Presence. Thank God ’tis often so in Ireland, and 
especially in these mountainy parts. It is because of this 
purity of soul preserved through generations, that persecution, 
poverty, famine, have not deteriorated our people either mentally 
or physically; and that we are not unfit or unready for the 
temporal prosperity the near future seems to have in store for 
us. And the best I can wish our race is that circumstances 
may let us live and multiply at home in pastoral simplicity and 
moderate competency ; that our land may become a yet more 
fruitful nursery for the filling of the gaps in the angelic choirs, 
than the evil effects of foreign laws allow it to be now; that 
ambition and the lust for wealth may be far from us, for these 
things are in the power of the devil to gratify, and they are the 
causes why men fall down and adore him.” 

I forget by what transition it happened, but we presently 
found ourselves on the irrepressible theme. 

“Egad, then,” said Father John, “the more I think of it the 
more am I pleased with that bit of work. For, let me tell you, 
I was at the bottom of it all. Only for me, the young woman 
wouldn't be getting a strapping young husband this Christmas, 
nor would Master Conn be taking to himself a wife. Would 
you believe, now, that it has never occurred to either of those 
young people to say ‘thank you’ for all I did for them ?” 

“ Lovers are always selfish, and these are particularly taken 
up with each other.” 

“To be sure, to be sure, and very rightly. Sure I know that 
very well. But what do you say to Mrs. Ennis never once 
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acknowledging the obligation she’s under to me for securing 
her the continued services of an assistant that is such a prop to 
her establishment ?” 

“Do you know,” I said, “that Mrs. Ennis has become very 
drowsy lately? She dozes away half her time.” 

“She isn’t the woman she was,’ said Father John con- 
fidentially, “and that’s the fact. She’s not herself at all this 
while past. Sure, she’s getting old, and who is entitled to a 
rest, if not she, I should like to know? ’Gad, she’s done wonders 
considering all things in her time, and ’tis only fair she left the 
hard work now to the young people. But remember at her age, 
without husband or children about her, it would be the easiest 
thing in the world for her to fall into hands that would take 
advantage of her infirmities and her good nature. And that’s 
the way I done her the good turn, d’ye see ?” 

I told Father John of the conversation I had heard between 
the two women outside the chapel some Sundays ago, and of 
my idea that the book-keeper was not altogether popular. 

“Ah, stuff and nonsense! Is it the passing word or the 
casual remark any of us can hope to escape? Do you think 
that I go scot-free? My friend, depend upon it, if you knew 
all that’s said about you by your best friends, you’d be very 
unhappy. We are fortunate if people are civil to our faces, and 
in that respect Miss Johnson is more lucky than the most of us. 
The people to my knowledge hold her in respect. Popular! 
No, perhaps not ; and better not, perhaps.” 

“Then I’m afraid you'll throw cold water on a project that 
has been forming in my mind. You know I always make a 
trifling present at Christmas of one kind or another to the 
people about—a packet of sweetmeats to one, a twist of tobacco 
to another, and so on; in fact,a box containing some two or 
three hundred of these tiny packages arrived for me from 
Liverpool only yesterday. Now I have been thinking that if I 
were to make the book-keeper my—a—well—almoner, for want 
of a better word, it might have the effect of bringing her for once 
into direct contact with the country people about, who, I believe, 
now mistake her silence and reserve for coldness or pride ; and, 
once she appeared before them in a benevolent light, the feeling 
of distance and perhaps of hostility with which some may regard 





her might disappear.” 
Father John shook his head. 
“Leave well alone. Distribute your gifts yourself as you 
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have always done, and don’t identify Miss Johnson with them 
in any way. It would be a mistake; it might even make her 
position hereafter more difficult. For next year, when she has 
no gifts, she may be disappointing expectations.” 

I deferred to Father John’s opinion ; of course, he knew his 
own people and the pair of lovers, too, better than I did. When 
Christmas morning came, however, my inward comment on the 
warm gratitude which was elicited by my presents, and on the 
friendly feeling which I felt to be established between the giver 
and the recipients, was that my view had been right, and that 
Father John had no doubt had some private reason of his own 
for deterring me from carrying out my proposal. 

The chapel was fuller that day than I had ever seen it, and 
there was a larger overflow of worshippers kneeling on the 
green in front of the doorway. Remembering the previous 
scene outside the chapel, I was surprised to see how many 
people went up to Conn and his intended to wish them both 
a happy Christmas, and give them joy on their approaching 
nuptials. Then I felt that, after all, Father John was right. 
The matter would settle itself. Already it was clear that in 
these few weeks the distant respect in which the people had 
hitherto held the Englishwoman had warmed into kindlier 
feelings now that she was about to become one of themselves. 
Certainly it was much better that such a feeling should have 
sprung up spontancoysly than that it should owe its existence 
to forcing of any kind. The book-keeper received the greetings 
of her neighbours with considerable ease and frankness. Of late 
it must be owned her manner had much improved. It was as 
if a cloud, which had hitherto sat brooding on her life, had 
suddenly been uplifted and dispersed ; as if her nature, closed 
up and hardened by an ungenial lot, had become softened in 
the warmth of the affection which now encircled her. There 
were times when happiness shone from her eyes, beautifying her 
face on which content beamed serenely ; and times when the 
demure gravity would be suddenly put to flight by a laugh that 
had a joyous ring in it pleasant to hear. 

This Christmas morning the book-keeper brightly responded 
to the good wishes of the kind-hearted country people (whose 
heart does not warm to a venturesome and trusting pair at the 
moment when, ignorant and reckless of the trouble in store for 
them, they are about to launch their bark upon the uncertain 
waters eager and strong in their mutual love?) A vivid recol- 
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lection came back upon me of a certain day not long before 
when she seemed a prey to weariness as she sat desolate in the 
window of the bar, her sewing fallen listlessly in her lap, and 
her eyes far off across the bay beyond the clouds that lay upon 
the hills in the faint distance. 

A few weeks is a short time for so great a change to take 
place in; but even a few hours can work wonders in that 
respect. To the sunshine and bustle of that Christmas morning 
after Mass, and to the cheery salutations of the country folk 
parting on their way home, succeeded a very quict afternoon at 
the inn, where some of us found ourselves gathered about Mrs. 
Ennis’s fire. There were no children in the inn, and without 
children Christmas cannot be merry. Even Father John, who 
was almost as light-hearted as a child, had gone home early in 
the afternoon, for except when holding a station, he rarely slept 
out of his own house. At Christmas, I say, unless there is the 
romp and noise and laughter of childhood to drown its voice, 
memory often sets up a dismal croak full of bitter melancholy 
and full of fascination. When that lulled voice chaunts in a 
darkened room on a Christmas night to an accompaniment of 
flickering firelight, its spell is well-nigh irresistible. The book- 
keeper as she sat looking into the fire was completely under its 
influence. Mrs. Ennis herself, in easy chair, shading her eyes 
from the glare with her hand, was.listening to it, too, in her way. 
She had had dutiful letters within a few days from both her 
nephews; perhaps amongst other things she wondered with 
some sadness as she sat there what they were doing, and 
how spending their Christmas. Conn—well I don’t think Conn 
heard the voice at all, for his life had never been so full as now ; 
the past had never had for him anything which could rival—no 
nor compare with the happiness of the present hour as he sat in 
the corner of the fire-place beating a noiseless tattoo with his 
feet upon the carpet, and looking at the book-keeper’s face on 
which the firelight fell sideways; sat content thus occupied, 
only wondering at her silence, wondering what her thoughts 
could be, marvelling at her beauty; and every now and then 
his heart would swell with happiness as he remembered anew 
that her love was his. 

" “So here’s another Christmas Day come and nearly gone,” 
said Mrs. Ennis, breaking silence at last. “I mind the day 
when it was not in this wise I would have spent it, sitting 
quietly before the fire, but tearing about the house eating what- _ 
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ever was to be had—and we didn’t want for eating—wildly 
enjoying ourselves or madly preparing for some new diversion. 
Oh, the Christmas trees at my father’s house! and the wonderful 
things we used to think were on them—glistening things, 
candies, sugar figures of men, fruits—sure, ’tis wonderful what 
small things will please children; and the sight of the tree 
laden with its treasures used to set us beside ourselves with 
expectation. But by-and-bye these things don’t please any 
more. "Tis more of the dancing and the young men or the 
young women we do be thinking of, eh Conn? Or may be we 
taste the pleasure of being grown up, and live our old pleasures 
over again in the sight of the younger children enjoying them 
in their turn. Ach!” sighed the old lady, and fell into a 
silence. 

“Then there come the Christmases,” she presently resumed, 
“when one thinks more of the years gone by, and of the gaps 
they have left. But that mood passes too, if people live long 
enough, and they come at last to be old like me, and sit as I sit 
here before the fire as usual, and trying on Christmas Day to 
feel the same as on any other. But it seems the young people 
are grown old too, for here are Conn, and Miss Johnson, and 
Mr. Shipley, disposed to be as hum-drum as myself.” 

“T never spent so happy a Christmas Day, ma’am, in all my 
life,” says Conn, ardently. 

Mrs. Ennis glanced from Conn to the young girl, who had 
withdrawn her gaze from the fire, and now sat in a still more 
pensive attitude, with her cheek resting on her hand, and saying 
nothing. Mrs. Ennis’s look then passed from the book-keeper 
to her lover, whose face had suddenly become overcast with 
some uneasiness. 

“Did you not promise your father, Conn, to spend the 
evening at his house? If the merrymaking hasn’t begun ere 
this, ’tis because they’re waiting for you and Miss Johnson.” 

“If—if you'd rather not go,” began Conn, with a slight stutter 
of hesitation, addressing the book-keeper. 

“Tt seems so unkind to leave Mrs. Ennis here all alone,” she 
answered. Her voice was broken, and she turned her face away 
from the light of the fire as she spoke. 

“Never mind me,” cried Mrs. Ennis. “Mr. Shipley will stay 
with me for a little—not that I’ll keep him long either, for my 
eyes are closing in my head. So get along with you, young 
people ; start off for your father’s, and don’t be spoiling sport 
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I thought all your brothers were to be there, and your sister,” 
she added, turning to Conn. 

“So they are, sure enough,” said Conn, who had grown 
serious. 

“Mary Maloney started an hour ago in company with your 
brother Pat, for I saw them go by.” 

“There’s to be a power o’ people there,’ returned Conn, 
“and great doings entirely; the rafters decked with green 
an’ all!” 

“Tn honour of Christmas,” assented Mrs. Ennis. 

“ Of Christmas—and of us,” added Conn, with some shyness. 

“Very well, then start off both of yez. I wonder ye could 
delay so long.” 

“ D’ye know did they have a tiff?” said Mrs. Ennis, suddenly 
facing round upon me as soon as the door had closed upon the 
pair. 

“Good gracious,no! What suggests such an idea to you, 
Mrs. Ennis?” 

“Sure, didn’t you see that Miss Johnson was crying as she 
sat there? I’d give anything to know what it was. Some 
lovers’ quarrel, I suppose. Sure, when a boy and girl like that 
are in love, they quarrel for the pleasure of making it up again. 
Love-making, I can tell you, would be very dull work without 





as you'll find some day.” 

The moon shone clear and cold. There was a slight frost 
without, and all was so still that Conn and the book-keeper, as 
they hurried silently along, could hear nothing but the sound of 
their own footfalls on the crisp ground. As soon as they had 
got out of the shadow of the inn, and were upon the open road 
that stretched away before them white in the moonlight, an arm 
was passed round the book-keeper’s shoulder, and she found 
her progress suddenly retarded. It was Conn’s arm that rested 
on her, and Conn’s face that was bent down close to her own. 

“ My own little girl,” he said, “ what’s the matter ?” 
“The matter?” 
“Yes, you were crying just now in there. It nearly killed 
me to see it. Tell me, Jane, tell me what was the matter.” 
“ Nothing, Conn, nothing.” 
‘’Tis something I have said.” 
‘No, no. How can you think so?” 
Something I done, then.” 
No, Conn. What nonsense!” 
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“Then why was it?” 

“Don’t talk of it, Conn ; a passing fancy, that’s all ; don’t ask 
me. There is no use in calling up painful thoughts.” 

“Ah!” sighed Conn, as he withdrew his arm, “’tis as I feared. 
You are unhappy.” 

They were walking more slowly than before, and the book- 
keeper, as she glanced up at her tall companion’s face, saw his 
look directed straight ahead ; he was drawing from her words, 
perhaps, a poisonous meaning that would spoil his evening’s 
pleasure. 

“Why, Conn,” she laughed, “how absurd you are, and what 
a tyrant! I don’t know what it is that brings the tears into my 
eyes, unless it is being happy, and looking back to former 
troubles, and wishing a 

“TI know, I know,” said Conn, tenderly, “ you are thinking of 
bygone times. Sure, what do I mind so long as you tell me. 
But don’t think of them any more, honey, they're not worth it. 
I’m vexed with those times I had no part in. Don’t let them 
come between us, Jane. I’m mad with them entirely. But 
may be, we'll be even with them yet, so don’t cry any more, 
my dear.” 

“Why,” said the book-keeper, “ you would not grudge a few 
thoughts on a Christmas night, to the old home and the parents 
I shall never see again ?” 

“Lord save us!” cried Conn, “it isn’t of that I’m thinking, 
but of the unkind friends that turned the back on you and gave 
you the cold shoulder, and ne’er a helping hand held out, nor a 
kind word from one of them.” 

“The world is a cold place, Conn. People are not kind— 
not everywhere. Do you know, it came upon me to-night, 
as we sat in Mrs. Ennis’s room, that perhaps I was cold too; 
cold, silent, and proud, distrustful, and suspicious. But there! 
what does it matter now? No friend could have been so kind 
to me as the chance which brought me here, and—and P 

“ And what?” said Conn. 

“Nay,” the book-keeper answered, laughing off a sigh. 
“I’m not going to tell you that again, you are conceited enough 
already.” 

“Oh,” cried Conn, joyously, “we'll not go to my father’s. 
Let us walk about and talk like this all night.” 

“Ts not that your father’s door, Conn, opening yonder ?” 

“It is. D’ye hear their voices and the laughter? How 
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bright it looks! And there’s old Toomey on the table, scraping 
away at his fiddle! and—who is it are jigging? Oh, won’t you 
dance with me, Jane? Sure, if you don’t to-night, how can you 
do it at our wedding? ’Tis quite easy. You've only to go so— 
and so; and then you cross, and you go so—and so; and then 
I twirl you round like this, and then you go back to your place 
over there, and do the same thing all over again. ’Tis the 
easiest thing in the world. Sure, what’s there to laugh at? Ah! 
that’s how I like to see you; ’tis better than crying, any day. 
Hallo, there! Don’t shut the door on us!” for Patsy, who had 
come out to look for them, was going in again. 

“Ts it yourself, Conn? Faith, ’tis time for you. We'd almost 
given you up, and father’s mad with you for tarrying so long. 
Good evening, miss, and welcome kindly. ’Tis better late than 
never.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AT THE STATIONS. 


THE day of Conn’s wedding came at last, and I shall not soon 
forget it. Early in the afternoon six cars were drawn up before 
“The Harp” to convey the wedding party proper all the way 
to Kierankil, and then back .to the chapel where Father 
Moriarty was to perform the marriage ceremony about dusk. 
It was a very pretty turn-out, and there were a good many 
lookers-on. Three of the cars belonged to the inn; Conn’s 
father had lent his, and the other two were borrowed from 
neighbouring farmers. Dan mounted the first as driver, and 
Conn and the bride, in her plain white dress and white bonnet 
and veil, got up on one side, and Norah Hoolahan and I on the 
other. The rest of the party consisted of a number of young 
men and women, or boys and girls as they are locally termed, 
viz., Conn’s brothers, Mary Maloney, Tessie Kearney, and 
Bridget Flanagan, and a number of others; and as they were 
all only too eager to scramble into their seats, the cortége 
was soon ready to start. There was quite a chorus of whips 
cracking, and of drivers’ voices urging the horses, as we set off. 
Mrs. Ennis stood on the doorsteps, and behind her such of the 
servants as were left to complete under her directions the 
arrangements for the evening. Zketr looks rested chiefly on 
the prettily-dressed girl, who when they next saw her would 
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be a wife. But from our point of view, the mistress of the inn 
was the central figure at that moment, as all eyes, in passing, 
turned to where she stood beaming and waving her handker- 
chief, while from the departing cars hands were waved, hats 
were doffed, or whips raised by way of salutation. Our route 
lay along the familiar Ballyford road—over the new bridge, 
past the crumbling remains of the old one, along the river bank 
where the water flowed calm and silently ; past the churchyard 
opposite, where Conn could see, half-way up on the rising 
ground, the mound above his mother’s grave, and thought, 
as he lifted his hat, that she too had had her joyful wedding- 
day, and that she looked down now and was glad because 
of his happiness. Conn was not singular in his thought of 
the dead; all the young men’s hats went off in an instant, 
as we passed the churchyard lying on the other side of the 
river. But the sight of it had no saddening influence. From 
the cars behind us came sounds of talking and laughter, and 
between the gaps of my conversation with Conn’s sister, who 
was a trifle shy and difficult to draw, I could hear that Conn 
and the book-keeper were not silent. We passed the mountain- 
ash which a few weeks ago had flamed with red berries, of 
which a few still remained. 

“Do you remember the fright you gave us, Conn? I think 
you tried to break your neck that day. Would you like to try 
again now?” I asked. 

But Conn only sHook his head with a laugh, and continued 
his conversation. 

St. Kieran’s stations are a good two miles beyond the tree 
which Conn had made famous. When we got as near them as 
the road went, we dismounted, and turning the cars into the 
hedge, tethered the horses and left them to graze by the road- 
side. We were a straggling party going up the hill, Conn and 
the book-keeper leading the way. They had not ascended very 
far before they reached a level bit of ground, out of which rose 
a high, flat-surfaced stone, with an Irish cross carved in relief 
upon it. This was the first of the stations, and here the party 
stood for a minute or two, the men with uncovered heads. 
Then Conn and the book-keeper led the way to the next ; and 
so we went on till a rather long circuit had been completed. 
Most of the stations are only marked by a small mound of 
stones, but out of these mounds rise in some cases stones 
similar in shape to that at the first stopping-place. These stones 
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continue to be dignified by the name of crosses; but all signs 
of carving, if there ever was any, has been effaced by Time. 
Some of our number would throw a pebble upon the mounds 
as they left them behind. “It is the habit,” said Dan, telling 
me what I knew already, for I found myself beside him in the 
crowd, and we went together thenceforth ; and he added that it 
was in this way the memory had been preserved of those spots 
at which, many hundreds of years ago, the old saint who chose 
this wilderness for his retreat, was wont, according to tradition, 
to pause and meditate on some incident of our Saviour’s 
Passion. As we moved forward, our little crowd was gradually 
swelled by young boys and girls, and children, who seemed 
suddenly to spring from the ground, or came scampering from 
the hill-side cabins we could see scattered about. Every time 
our company stopped and blessed themselves, the young 
men pulling their hats off, the young women curtseying, the 
children’s romping would cease, and with finger in mouth they 
would look up at the taller people with sidelong glances, ready 
for merriment. The silent prayer over, our leaders would move 
on again, the rest of us following in loose order; while the 
children frisked about, running forward now to look up into 
the bride’s face, now hunting each other with gleeful cries. 
We were following over ground hardened by the tread of 
many generations, who, like these peasants, walked in the 
hallowed footprints of the ancient saint, pausing where he 
paused, repeating prayers he prayed. Not always do pilgrims 
come with the gaiety of heart which filled our bridal party. 
Those tantalizing stones at every station! They are dumb, 
and will never tell whether the votaries from whose hands 
they dropped, came from near at hand, or footsore from many 
miles away ; whether in gratitude, or in sorrow to ask for some 
reversal of fate or for strength to bear a grief; whether in 
suppliance for personal wants, or in condonement for the sins 
of others past doing anything for themselves. 

One of the last of these traditionally-styled crosses had this 
difference from the rest, that near its top was a_ perfectly 
rounded hole, large enough for a cricket-ball to pass through. 
Here the usual stoppage was made, but afterwards, every one, 
in passing, bent low enough to look through this opening at 
what there might be to see beyond. Not having noticed this 
particular cross before, I asked Dan to explain the tradition 
attaching to it. 
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“ They say,” said Dan, “that when St. Kieran looked through 
that hole, he saw into Heaven.” 

I nearly screamed with laughter; but Dan appeared so 
unconscious that there was anything ludicrous in the idea, 
that I suppressed my mirth, feeling, on second thoughts, that 
even if it were possible to deprive him of his innocent belief, 
he would not be any the better off. So, biting my lip to keep 
my countenance, I followed his example, bending down and 
looked through the hole in the upright stone. Certainly, in 
looking through you can see nothing of earth; neither hill, 
nor tree, nor ground ; from that view all mundane things are 
shut out. Could a man forget himself as well, his thoughts 
might gradually grow clear, his judgment become unwarped, 
his instincts true, his mind calm. He might even become more 
fit to comprehend the Infinite. “ How ordinary a person are 
you!” said some small voice, as I stood looking through ; “ how 
little do you know, how narrow is your experience! and what 
folly is it in you to mock, or to pretend to say how little or how 
much is given to saintly minds to perceive!” 

Shaking myself free of the unflattering reflection, and 
remembering that Dan was waiting, I stood upright again 
and turned towards him; but Dan’s eyes were directed 
uphill, where some object seemed to have caught his attention. 
Following his look, I saw a car creeping along the high ground 
at that point where for a short distance the road commands the 
valley. Presently the car stopped, the driver pointed down- 
ward in our direction, and seemed to hold parley with his 
passenger. 

“T expect,” said Dan, “he’s telling him of the short cut. I 
wonder who it is.” 

While Dan was speaking, the passenger stood upon the 
footboard of the car, and peered down upon us for a minute, 
then, seating himself again, he re-arranged his rug; the horse 
moved on, and presently an inward turn of the road took the 
car and its occupants out of sight. 

“T’ll wager, now,” said Dan, “that car is making for ‘The 
Harp. ’Tis over a month since any one came this way ; but 
because it happens to be the most inconvenient day of all 
others, as sure as I’m alive I'll have to attend on that gentleman 
to-night—and I best man, too! I declare ’tis too bad. I 
wonder who it can be. Not one of the inspectors, for neither 
of them’s due this fortnight yet.” 
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“Probably some one who won’t stay at Glencoonoge at all, 
but will go further on—to Lisheen perhaps.” 

“May be so,” said Dan, relieved ; and we began to make 
after our companions, who had got a long way ahead. 

“T think you were interested, sir, in what I showed you just 
now,” continued Dan, delighted with the opportunity of acting 
as guide. “Now I'll show you here another strange thing. 
This you see is the last of the stations, but in reality ’tis the 
first, and I’ll tell you why. Do you see those two bare patches 
in the grass?” 

They were indeed plain enough, two gravelly holes about a 
yard and a half apart. 

“It was here,” said Dan, “that St. Kieran used for to begin 
the stations, because he began by going on his two knees, d’ye 
see, and those are the marks of his knees.” 

“He must have been a big fellow,” I said, regarding the 
spots and the distance between them. 

“He was a great man entirely,” said Dan, quite uncon- 
cerned. 

“Humph! I should say there were giants in those days.” 

“There were, sir,” said Dan, humbly, “ye’re right, sir, there 
were. And now, sir, if ye plaze, we'll be after hurrying on; 
for the stations are finished, and there’s nothing now before 
we go but the well and the wishing-stone. May be you'd like 
a sup of the water, and to have a bit of a wish.” 

Our party had in the interval grown very animated. 
There was a good deal of laughing and talking, and as only 
two or three at a time could get at the trickling water, there 
was some pushing at the well. Jeb Donovan’s wife had brought 
down some cups; but most of the pilgrims, being too impatient 
to wait their turn, made a cup of their hands, out of which they 
were drinking the water. Donovan and his wife had come 
down to the well—their children had joined us long before—to 
wish joy to friend Conn and his bride. They were talking 
together as Dan and I came up. 

“Aha, Mr. Shipley!” cried Mr. Donovan, “so ‘tis come to 
pass what I never expected.” 

“For shame, Jeb! Sure you have no faith,” cried his wife. 

“Do you remember,” he went on, “the evening we saw him 
on the wishing-stone, beyant? Didn't I tell you what the 
fellow was hankering after? Well, well, if I didn’t believe then 
I believe now ; it was the blessed wish that done it, nothin’ else.” 
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The book-keeper looked puzzled and curious, and Jeb 
Donovan, with great enjoyment, and altogether regardless of 
Conn’s frowns and orders to hold his tongue, proceeded to relate 
the incident, together with a good deal more he had learned 
from Conn’s confidence and which he saw no harm in telling 
now. The exuberant Jeb did not quite know when to stop, and 
it was as well, perhaps, that his wife, who could not make out 
from the book-keeper’s look whether she was pleased or other- 
wise by the recital, struck in unceremoniously with: “ Ah, sure, 
that’s an old story. D’ye think Conn hasn’t been before you 
in the telling of it? Can’t you make yourself useful and get 
Mr. Shipley a drink of the water? It isn’t lucky, sir, now 
you're here to go away without tasting it.” 

“T should like to hear something about this well,” said I. 

“Tf you'll come round,” whispered Dan in my ear, “ I'll tell 
you all about it, sir.” 

Dan spoke as if he did not wish to be overheard, but 
Mr. Donovan’s ears were too quick for him. 

“Ts it you?” he exclaimed, contemptuously, “a slip of a boy 
that only knows what he’s been told! Get along with you! 
you and your parrot-lessons learnt by heart!” and he led the 
way to the well with an assured air, while poor Dan collapsed 
utterly before the superiority of a man who was at least ten 
years older than himself, and could invent to the heart’s content 
of any one. But Mr,Donovan had no intention of spinning a 
yarn on this occasion, though everybody gathered round in 
expectation of something of the kind. He simply filled a cup 
and handed it to me. 

“Tt isn’t pleasant to the taste,” said he, “but ’tis wonderful 
for quenching the thirst. We about here, if we’re going out 
fishing, always drink some of it first, and it keeps us from 
feeling thirsty for the next four and twenty hours.” 

“Is that supposed to prove any miraculous quality in the 
water ?” 

“Gad, I won’t say that. But ’tis certain ’tis the well from 
which St. Kieran himself drank, and he was a blessed saint on 
earth as he is this day in Heaven, so I lave it to your under- 
standing. This mound of stones beside it has been brought by 
the pilgrims. It has grown a great size these last few years.” 

“Yes, I remember you telling me so. It makes quite a 
wall, and shuts out the view from where we stand, which is a 


pity.” 
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Jeb Donovan was not now attending to me, but was looking 
among the crowd for some face he could not see. “What has 
become of Conn?” he asked. 

“ And of Miss Johnson ?” cried several, looking about. 

Yes, indeed, what had become of them? No one but Conn 
had noticed that the book-keeper had lagged behind when we 
were moving towards the well, and had turned away from our 
course. Jeb Donovan had no idea how much his light-hearted 
words had moved the bride. By their light she saw Conn 
standing on the stone in the middle of that wild shore, owning 
his love in presence of the sea and sky, and crying out to 
Heaven for hers. And she remembered with pain that at that 
time she had hardened herself against him, and had made him 
feel that he was immeasurably beneath her. How patient he 
had been! How unselfish was the love which made him uncom- 
plaining and satisfied if only he could live in her sight! With 
heaving breast and full of thankfulness she moved away glad 
to be alone for a little, for her voice if she spoke would be 
unsteady again, and the tears that had sprung into her eyes 
if seen might be misunderstood. She moved away, while Conn, 
angry with his friend who had seen too much and had betrayed 
his confidence, and dreading the consequences of Jeb’s want of 
discretion, followed unseen by her at a distance until a hillock 
shut the others out from sight:; and then he bounded to her 
side, and pleadingly with hands outstretched, asked her whether 
she was vexed with him, and not to mind that stupid fellow 
Jeb Donovan. 

“Oh, Conn,” she cried, impetuously, “I’m glad you are 
come. Take me to this stone they speak of. I must stand 
upon it, too. I have something to wish for.” 

They hurried down the hill together hand in hand. 

“What do you wish, my dear?” he said, after a little. His 
anger against Jeb had melted all away. “I'd give anything if 

were something I could do for you. I feel as I could break 
the wishing-stone to bits to think it could do more for you 
than I. Tell me your wish,” he said, softly. 

The book-keeper sighed as she stepped upon the stone. 
Conn was still holding her hand and looking into her face for 
an answer. 

“Only, Conn, that our love may never grow cold.” 

“Sure, how could it and we married?” said Conn. “Ah, 
never fear. Anyhow you're on the stone.” 
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“What must I do?” 

“You're allowed to say a Pater, an Ave, a Creed, and a 
Glory in honour of St. Kieran, and while you’re saying the 
last you turn round three times and then you take your wish.” 


And everybody at the well was looking about and crying, 
“Where are they at all, at all?” 
Presently some one whispered, “ Whisht!” 

And almost at the same moment there was a rush on tiptoe 
to the other side of the great pile of stones whence Dan, that 
mischievous best man, the Benjamin of Conn’s brethren, had 
detected the absentees below, and was gleefully beckoning 
to those nearest him with one hand, and eagerly enjoining 
silence with the finger of the other pressed to his lips. There 
we all stood held back by Dan, pressing on one another, with 
breaths bated and hearts beating in sympathy with the actors 
in the scene below. There were smothered exclamations of, 


“Now wasn’t that quiet of them!” “ Poor things!” “God help 
them!” “Then may God be merciful and good to them!” 
“They’re a handsome couple, good luck to them!” “Oh, look 


at Conn, may be he’s not happy this minute!” “She’s a fine 
young woman ;” “She is, and not proud neither, though you 
might think it ;” “I never saw her look half so young ;” “She 
desarves it, she does, the brave boy she’s getting ”—a running 
chorus to which most contributed at least one phrase, and 
many several ; whilé the book-keeper stood like a statue on 
the stone, her face towards the sea; and Conn lay on the ground 
a little distance off, where he had thrown himself down with 
something of the unconscious grace of a shapely Newfoundland 
dog. No sooner had the book-keeper turned round the third 
time than Mary Maloney would be restrained no longer, but 
rushed downhill towards the stone, declaring she’d have her wish, 
too; and Patsy Hoolahan and all the rest after her; Patrick 
calling out, “Is it your wish you want? Sure, I’m here, Mary, 
all the time!” a sally which caused some laughter, and was 
rewarded by Mary with two good blows on the side of his 
head, and a “ There’s for your impudence !” 

I was very much interested in the eagerness shown by every 
one to get upon the stone, and the matter-of-fact way in which 
they all turned round three times; so much so that I did not 
pay sufficient attention to certain hurried whisperings which 
were taking place, accompanied by glances in my direction. 
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When the stone was clear, I approached it more nearly. It 
lay flat upon the ground, a great oblong stone like a flat 
gravestone of a large size, and there was a piece of circular 
carving in relief in the centre of it which I was bending over 
to examine, when I felt myself taken by the elbows and carried 
forward a pace or two right into the centre of the stone itself. 
My aggressors were Conn and his brother Dan. 

“You have not taken your wish, sir,” said the former. 

“JT don’t know how to do it.” 

“ Never fear, sir, we'll tell you how.” 

“And I don’t know what to wish for.” 

Do you hear that, boys?” cried Conn, triumphantly turning 
to where the rest stood grinning. “When those two cases 
are combined, sir, we have the right to wish for you. And 
you have the good wishes of all here. We wish for your 
welfare and your happiness, and as the first step towards that 
same, we wish you—a wife.” 

There was a chorus of applause. “Turn him round, Dan,” 
cried Conn, laughing; and those two fellows took me by the 
shoulders and spun me round—not unwilling—three times, 
amidst roars of laughter. 

“Run, Dan! run, boys!” cried Conn, who was in great spirits, 
“run and put the horses to. Jeb, you'll come to the wedding ? 
We'll make room for you on one of the cars; my father ’ll put 
you up for the night.” 

“No, Conn, no. The wind’s fair, the tide serves, the boats 
and tackle are ready, and Jem Connolly and Biddy Culinane’s 
boy have promised to be here at nine. I shall be tossing 
on the sea all night. But I'll think of you, my boy.” 

Mrs. Donovan asked whether we wouldn't all go up and 
sit down awhile at the farm, and though she couldn’t give seats 
to all, she could offer a cup of good milk. But Conn was 
impatient to be getting homewards. The red sun was low 
in the west; it would be nearly dark by the time the chapel 
was reached, and Father John might be waiting. So we all 
began to straggle downhill towards the road where the cars 
were drawn out, being made ready; all but Conn and the 
book-keeper, who lingered a moment longer to bid adieu to 
their friends from the farm; Conn in vain making a last 
attempt to persuade his confidant in time of trouble to come 
back with them and witness the tying of the knot that made 
him happy. 








Reviews. 


I.—A MANUAL OF CATHOLIC THEOLOGY.! 


THE author of the Dogmatik was, till his death last year, 
a Professor in the Archiepiscopal Seminary of Cologne. His 
theological training was excellent. Amongst those under whom 
he studied was the great Franzelin, the effects of whose teaching 
are traceable throughout Professor Scheeben’s work, though 
he by no means follows his master slavishly. His orthodoxy 
is unimpeachable, his knowledge profound, and his method 
scientific. As his book was issued after the Vatican Council, 
the author had the advantage of its definitions, and, to use the 
words of Cardinal Manning in his Preface, he “has fully and 
luminously exhibited the mind of the Vatican Council in his 
first and second books.” 

The Dogmatzk itself is an elaborate exposition, co-ordination, 
and demonstration from Scripture and tradition of Catholic 
dogmas, supplemented py a very fair amount of speculative 
theology, or discussion of the nature, principles, and conse- 
quences of the dogmas so expounded and established. Funda- 
mental theology or apologetics does not come within the 
author’s scope. The work is too bulky in the original to 
make translation practicable. Unhappily there is too limited 
a market in England for Catholic theology to admit of the 
publication of a work of some twelve volumes octavo, similar 
in size to the book under review. If it was to be reproduced 
at all, condensation was necessary. We have, then, in its 
English form a compendium or Manual based, as its compilers 
say, upon Scheeben. 


Now there is so little systematic theology extant in our 
language that any addition to our stores is welcome, and we 
are not inclined to quarrel with the compilers either on the 


1 A Manual of Catholic Theology, based on Scheeben’s Dogmatik. By Joseph 
Wilhelm, D.D., Ph.D., and Thomas B. Scannell, B.D, Vol. I. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co. 1890. 
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sround of their choice of author or on the ground of excessive 
abridgment. The book is well printed, not over-burdened with 
notes, and as its style does not for the most part read like a 
translation, the trained theologian will run through its pages 
inoffenso pede and be thankful, if he is ignorant of German, 
to have been made acquainted with the latest phases of 
orthodox German thought; whilst readers who are not versed 
either in Catholic philosophy or theology will find much that 
lies within their powers of apprehension, and sufficient technical 
difficulty combined with interest of matter to rouse them to 
seek closer acquaintance with both those branches of study. 
The work is useful and well-timed, and, it may be hoped, will 
lead to further ventures in the same direction, and above all, 
stimulate the demand for what is so desirable—a theology 
written in English for Englishmen. It certainly need not deter 
any one who may have formed such a design from carrying it 
out. Of course no Manual in two or three volumes even 
attempts to exhaust so vast a subject as the whole science 
of theology, and besides every nation having its own way of 
viewing truth, its own style of exposition, its own special and 
peculiar circumstances, it can never be that a foreign work, 
however ably translated or abridged, should come home to the 
English mind as perfectly as the pure product of native thought. 
In the present book, perhaps unavoidably, the tone and colour- 
ing remains foreign, and sometimes, whether from the fault 
of the original, or from too eager a desire of compression, 
passages occur beyond the grasp of the ordinary reader. 

We may well be thankful, meantime, for what is given us, 
and recognize with especial gratitude the adaptation of the work 
to present wants. Rationalism, Naturalism, and Liberalism, 
in their various forms, are the leading errors of the day. 
Against them it is specially directed, and when it is com- 
plete, its pages will be a by no means contemptible armoury 
stocked with weapons forged for their destruction. The 
volume now issued contains three books, the first treating of 
General Theology, or the sources of theological knowledge 
(de Locts Theologicis), and two others of Special Theology, 
viz., of God in Himself, His Unity and Trinity, and of God 
as the Origin and End of the natural and supernatural order. 
In the first book the chapter on the Transmission of Revelation 
is particularly good, and establishes the Catholic theory of the 
Apostolate as the divinely appointed means for handing down 
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the teaching of Revelation, concisely indeed but forcibly, nor 
less against the modern or naturalistic than against the earlier 
forms of the Protestant theory of transmission. Throughout 
this portion of the work the influence of Cardinal Franzelin’s 
masterly treatise on Tradition is most wholesomely conspicuous. 
The chapter also upon Faith repays attentive reading, and is 
specially happy in showing the opportuneness of the Vatican 
definition with reference to the Church herself being an 
enduring motive of credibility and an unimpeachable testimony 
to her own Divine mission. 

In the treatise on God most stress is laid upon the Divine 
attributes, which are well classified and suggestively discussed. 
The same painstaking treatment is to be found in the chapter 
on the Divine Life, though occasionally statements occur which 
require expansion, explanation, or qualification. For example, 
at p. 220, after maintaining the exclusiveness of God’s know- 
ledge of men’s hearts, we read: “This doctrine involves the 
important consequence, that the C¢evil can no more know 
whether the tempted consent to temptation than he can force 
them to consent.” A conclusion far too broadly stated, and 
hardly reconcilable, as it stands, with the admission on p. 212, 
that the inherent recesses of the soul are accessible to devils in 
so far as the soul conforms itself to their evil suggestions. 

The treatise on the Trinity, which completes the second 
book, is perhaps the~most valuable portion of the work— 
admirable in its scientific method and logical procedure. Though 
not easy reading, the real theological student will revel in the 
speculation upon the evolution of the Trinity from the fecundity 
of the Divine Life. 

The third book is somewhat disappointing. Such great 
scholastic questions as the nature of Divine Concurrence, and 
the manner in which God influences the activity of creatures, 
are merely glanced at. The system of Molina is dismissed in a 
single line, whilst the Thomist explanation, to which the author 
evidently inclines, fares little better, being confined to a single 


page. 
In the final chapters on the supernatural order, amidst much 
which is good and useful, a great deal of space is given to the 
elaboration of the views of Lessius regarding the formal cause 
of adoptive sonship. The theory appears to us hard to reconcile 
with the definition of the Council of Trent, though we do not 
go so far as Ripalda in the severity of his condemnation. It 
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seems to us unscientific and fertile in confusion of thought 
concerning the nature of efficient and formal causes. Hurter 
indeed, we are aware, as well as Scheeben, inclines to the same 
view. The ground is debateable, but if it was to be discussed at 
length, the scholastic view should have been allowed a better 
hearing, in the interests of science and of fairness, if not of 


faith. 


2.—NATURAL RELIGION.! 


A year or two since Father Sebastian Bowden gave us an 
excellent English translation of Dr. Hettinger’s work on Dante. 
He now follows it up with a translation of the first portion of 
the same writer’s Apologie des Christenthums. It is not quite 
clear from the editorial Preface whether he proposes in course of 
time to translate this entire work. Nothing could be more 
useful, and we may express a hope that the reception accorded 
to Natural Religion will cause the remaining portion of the 
Apologie to be undertaken. At all events, English Catholic 
readers have to thank Father Bowden for his present contri- 
bution. There is no need to expatiate on the importance of 
the subject-matter. This is not only acknowledged, but 
earnestly felt on all sides. The existence of such a God as 
Christians worship and the spirituality of the human soul, are 
the most fundamental of all the facts of religion, and yet on 
the other hand, they are truths against which modern Agnos- 
ticism opposes difficulties answerable indeed but still most 
puzzling to those who have to meet them without the sound aid 
of Catholic philosophy. 

Dr. Hettinger’s name is by itself a guarantee of the correct- 
ness of his teaching. It is in the department of theology what 
the names of Hergenrother, Jansen, and Pastor, have become in 
the department of ecclesiastical history. It is the name of a 
really scientific defender of the faith, of a man of acute mind 
and great erudition, who always takes pains to grasp thoroughly 
the case of his opponents, and can be trusted to meet it only 
with solid arguments and genuine facts. That he has just been 
taken from us by death is a calamity not only to his own 
Germany, but to the entire Church, We may, however, find 





1 Natural Religion, from the Afologie des Christenthums. By Franz Hettinger, 
D.D. Edited by Henry Sebastian Bowden, of the Oratory. London: Burns and 
Oates, 1890. 
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consolation in the consciousness that we have in his Defence of 
Christianity a comprehensive treatment of exactly the kind 
required by educated lay Catholics. Nor is its value still to be 
discovered by non-German readers. As Father Bowden truly 
says: “Composed under the fire of German infidel criticism, 
the Afologie has obtained a wide circulation in nearly every 
European country, and has secured its author's fame as one of 
the first theologians and controversialists of Germany.” 

Natural Religion commences with a pair of chapters on 
Doubt in Religion and the Three Orders of Truth, sensible, 
intellectual, and religious, which are respectively attacked by 
three orders of doubt, scepticism, materialism, and rationalism. 
The Introduction added by the Editor on Certainty attaches 
itself to this first portion as supplementary. Strictly speaking, 
the discussion of Doubt and Certainty does not belong to the 
province of natural religion, but rather to the philosophy of first 
principles. Nevertheless it was highly necessary to undertake 
it here, as the real root of the scepticism which rejects all proofs 
of the Divine existence lies in the scepticism concerning the 
validity of first principles. We may call attention with Father 
Bowden in this part to the important distinction between 
natural and philosophic certainty. Philosophical reflexion 
examines into the mechanism of the spontaneous process by 
which we arrive at certain knowledge of truth, and the inquiry, 
if soundly conducted, enables the mind to give accurate expres- 
sion to the motives of its assent. But this reflexion is not 
required to justify the previous process, which contains in itself 
all the elements of legitimate assent. Thus the reasoning by 
which persons uninstructed in philosophy are led to acknow- 
ledge that there is a God is seen to be quite sound, although 
such persons cannot state its force in words and defend it 
against sophistical objections. 

This preliminary vindication of our means of acquiring 
knowledge being accomplished, the author passes on to his main 
theme. This is natural religion, a term which is not exactly 
identical with natural theology. Natural theology, after proving 
the existence of God, proceeds to study searchingly the Divine 
nature and attributes. Natural religion, in the sense of 
Dr. Hettinger, proves God’s existence, but is more sparing in 
its investigation of His attributes. It is content to vindicate the 
Divine infinity, wisdom and goodness, and then passes on to 
establish those truths concerning the nature and destiny of man 
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which combine with the truths of the former class to found 
the obligation of religion. Thus we have in the present work, 
first, chapters on the existence and essence of God, and on 
materialism and pantheism as the two logically opposite 
theories concerning the origin of things; secondly, chapters 
on the existence and spirituality of the human soul, its immor- 
tality and final destiny ; thirdly, chapters on the propriety of 
religious worship and prayer. Throughout all these parts the 
author keeps constantly in view the current modern objections. 
There is no attempt to remain, as is sometimes the case in 
Catholic apologetical works, satisfied with the traditional list of 
objections which were sufficient to meet the needs of previous 
generations. Especially we may signalize as well done the 
discussion of materialism and pantheism. 

The Editor instructs us that he has not confined himself to 
bare translation, but has permitted himself a certain amount of 
re-arrangement and condensation. As he followed a similar 
course in his translation of the work on Dante, and was then 
able to obtain Dr. Hettinger’s entire sanction for the alterations 
made, he is entitled to presume, as he does, that the same 
sanction would cover his present alterations were the lamented 
author alive to give it. At the same time we do not feel certain 
that the Editor has not carried this condensing process too far. 
We speak with hesitation, as.condensation was perhaps a 
necessity to bring down the work to convenient dimensions. 
But, on the other hand, the subject-matter is very stiff, and will 
perhaps be found in many important places to overtax the 
thinking powers of the reader: the more so as it must be 
remembered that English heads are less willing than German 
heads to deal with abstract reasoning unless it is watered down 
very copiously for their relief. However, we are content here to 
express a diffident opinion. Certainly it is impossible for any 
readers not prepared for hard thinking to hope to grapple 
satisfactorily with these abstruse though most necessary ques- 
tions. Certainly also in the present volume they will have, if 
not as much expansion and illustration as they might desire, at 
all events clear and exact statement in good and simple 
English. 
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3.—ENGLISHMEN IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION! 


There have been many books written on the French Revo- 
lution by Englishmen, and yet, strange to say, not one on 
the fortunes of the numerous men and women born in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, or Canada (for all these are here included 
under the name of Englishmen) who were connected with it, in 
so many ways. To quote from the Preface: 


The Revolution attracted to Paris men from all parts of the world 
and almost of all categories ; enthusiasts, adventurers, sensation-hunters, 
some of the best specimens of humanity and some of the worst ; some 
of the busiest brains and some of the idlest. 


On turning over the pages, a number of names present 
themselves to us which are familiar, but strangely out of place, 
as it.seems, in their present surroundings. Not only Fox, 
Sheridan, Wordsworth, Paine, Clarkson, but a son of James 
Watt, Dr. Joyce of the Scientific Dialogues, Dan O'Connell, 
Dr. Lingard the historian, and so on. It is evident that such 
information as Mr. Alger was compelled to work with, must 
necessarily be disordered, having been taken from so many 
different sources, and referring to so many very different 
persons, at different times, and in different situations, but he 
has reduced it to order with very great success. There is a 
chapter, for instance,-on Deliverance to Captives, another on 
Enthusiasts, one on the Guillotined, one on Terrorists, one on 
Prisoners, and so on. We shall now turn to some of the more 
interesting of the individuals who are treated of. 

Above them all, we think, stands the Abbé Edgeworth : 


His father, Robert Edgeworth, great grandson of Francis, who went 
over from England about 1582, and gave his name to Edgeworthstown, 
co. Longford, resigned the rectory of the parish in 1749, on his con- 
version to Catholicism. The son, Henry Essex Edgeworth, never saw 
Ireland again after he left it at four years of age. Educated at Paris 
and Toulouse for the priesthood, he devoted himself finally to the poor, 
especially the poor Irish in Paris. He declined a pressing invitation to 
return to Ireland. . . . Princess Elizabeth, on her confessor accom- 
panying the Queen’s aunts to Italy in February, 1791, appointed Edge- 
worth as his successor, and he frequently visited her at the Tuileries 
till August, 1792, but was not introduced to the rest of the Royal 
Family. 


2 Englishmen in the French Revolution. By John G. Alger. Sampson Low and Co, 
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As an obscure person, and less likely on that account to 
attract the rage of the mob, he was asked by Elizabeth 
to administer the last sacraments to the King. He prepared 
himself for death, fully expecting that he would be torn te 
pieces by the mob: 


Rigidly searched by the guards at the Temple lest he should carry 
poison to the King, Edgeworth, bursting into tears, fell at Louis’ feet. 
Louis read him his will, and Edgeworth, through a glass door, heard 
the piercing sobs at the King’s parting with his family. He remained 
with the royal prisoner till ten at night, took some hours’ rest in an 
ante-room, administered the sacrament at five next morning, dissuaded 
the King from another interview with his family, and rode with him to 
the scaffold. . . . He had no recollection of saying, as the axe fell: 
Fils de St. Louis, montez au ciel; and Lacretelle half confesses to having 
invented this for a report in a Paris newspaper. 


His lay dress enabled him to escape unmolested. After 
many adventures, he escaped to England. His kinsman, 
Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher—both were descended from 
Archbishop Ussher—escorted Napoleon to exile. 

Another Englishman, of a different type, was Thomas Paine, 
the author of the Azghts of Man. He had, perhaps, more 
influence on the Revolution than any of the other Englishmen 
who are treated of in the work. He was a member of the 
French Convention, and was one of those on whom the 
Constituent Assembly bestowed the rights of French citizen- 
ship. The other citizens were Priestley, Bentham, Wilberforce, 
Clarkson, Mackintosh, and Williams. Tom Paine was vulgar, 
dirty, and drunken in his habits, he was never able to speak 
French; many, even of Republican principles, regarded him with 
contempt and dislike, but all this did not prevent him from 
holding a high place in public regard. One good act is to be 
recorded of him; he voted against the death of Louis. His 
reasons for this were written by him in English, and a French 
translation was read at the trial, while he stood mute before the 
tribune. The following sentence has been extracted from this: 


I know that the public mind of France has been heated and irritated 
by the dangers to which the country has been exposed ; but if we look 
beyond to the time when these dangers and the irritation produced by 
them shall have been forgotten, we shall see that what now appears to 
us an act of justice will then appear only an act of vengeance. 


For this speech he was expelled from the Convention, the 
pretext being that he was a foreigner. He escaped the 
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guillotine through the death of Robespierre, and at the end 
of his stormy career returned to America. Towards the end 
of his life, his feelings with regard to the Revolution underwent 
a total change, as was also the case with several others who 
were at first its extravagant admirers. 

At the end of the book are some interesting appendices. 
One is a letter from Sir William Codrington, while imprisoned 
in the Conciergerie, and its tone of light-hearted gaiety is an 
additional proof of what we have so often heard, that these 
prisoners had become indifferent to the dangers and incon- 
veniences with which they were constantly surrounded. Two 
others are from manuscripts preserved at Stonyhurst, and are 
narratives of the sufferings of the nuns of two Benedictine 
Convents, written by themselves. These communities had been 
stationed at Rue de |’Alouette, Paris, and at Cambray. After 
great hardships, they succeeded in arriving in England, where 
they established themselves, and where they still remain, the 
first at Colwich, Staffordshire, the second at Stanbrook, Worces- 
tershire. 

The subject is one of intense interest, and this is not 
diminished at the hands of the writer. The thread of the 
narrative is never broken by irrelevant notes or remarks, but 
runs along as continuously as a novel. 


if 
4.—BALLERINI'S OPUS THEOLOGICUM MORALE! 

The second volume of Father Ballerini’s Course of Moral 
Theology has come to hand, and we hasten to offer our readers 
some account and estimate of its contents. It takes up in the 
usual order the series of questions from the point reached in 
the first volume, which was reviewed in THE MONTH for last 
October, and deals, therefore, with the precepts of the 
theological virtues, with the Decalogue, and with some of the 
precepts of the Church—those, namely, which are immediately 
binding on all baptized persons. The seventh precept of the 
Decalogue, regarding theft, is omitted, clearly as it is intended 
to explain it in the important treatise De Justitia et Jure, which 
will naturally occupy the whole of the third volume. 

The present instalment of the great work is in every way 


1 Antonii Ballerini, S.J., Opus Theologicum Morale. Absolvit et Edidit D, 
Palmieri, S.J. Prati, 1890. 
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worthy of its predecessor, and perhaps more than it, shows 
the reverent and faithful hand of the distinguished editor, as his 
services in elucidating the mind of the author are more frequently 
called into exercise. Between them, the ordinary theological 
reader will never find himself perplexed as to the exact meaning 
of the text, and this is the first, if not the highest, praise that 
can be awarded to a work dealing profoundly with an immense 
variety of obscure and abstruse problems. The higher merit 
of the work is the uncompromising love of truth, the reverence 
for the magisterium of the Church, and the chivalrous defence 
of the Catholic schools, which we find conspicuous throughout 
its pages, The blame which has, sometimes too freely, been 
dealt out to Ballerini for the pungency or severity of his con- 
troversial style, will, we believe, on consideration, be found to 
have had its provocation in the manifestation of these character- 
istics. 

Ballerini began his ecclesiastical studies at a time when 
theology was emerging from the darkest period of its history 
since the scholastic method was introduced. ‘The stones of the 
sanctuary, to use an expression of Pius the Seventh, had been 
dispersed by the violence of the great Revolution ; the schools 
of Catholic philosophy and theology throughout Europe were 
closed, and their professors were driven from their homes and 
libraries to earn their livelihood in a way unsuited to the 
cultivation of learning. When, after the Congress of Vienna, 
liberty of teaching was restored, the Catholic schools were 
re-opened, but the continuity of their tradition had been broken. 
Professors had to be found, and those forthcoming were, for 
the most part, unfamiliar with teaching, and who had not had 
the advantages of a University training. The first attempts 
at the restoration of the ecclesiastical sciences were spirited 
and rightly shaped, but their immediate results however solid 
were not eminent. One good work these pioneers of restored 
learning effected; they trained and prepared the way for a 
second generation of teachers, who, in our own day, have shed 
a splendour on ecclesiastical studies hardly surpassed in the 
palmiest epoch of scholasticism. 

We think we may number among the foremost of these 
men Antonio Ballerini, and we shall try to explain in brief our 
grounds for this opinion. He had been Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History for several years before his appointment, now 
nearly forty years ago, to the Chair of Moral Theology in the 
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Gregorian University. In the earlier occupation he acquired 
the habit of a thoroughgoing historical criticism, which in some 
respects is a special characteristic of scholars of the present 
generation. He also obtained a rare knowledge of the teaching, 
the leanings, and the divergences of the several schools and of 
independent writers, and through the intermingling and eddying 
of many opinions, he discerned the steady and unbroken onflow 
of the Church’s mind and sense. 

With these habits of mind, Ballerini applied himself with 
his usual thoroughness to teach moral theology, and here he 
found somewhat to afflict him. In the general restoration of 
the studies already mentioned, moral had been left much in 
the background. Amidst the pressure of other studies, students 
were satisfied with having a practical rule for their guidance, 
and did not much concern themselves to get at the root or 
origin of the problems they had to deal with. What they wanted 
was a convenient handbook setting forth moral conclusions in 
the usual order, and briefly indicating the grounds of each, as 
found in the law of reason, in the judgment of theologians, 
and, where it might be, in the authentic decisions of the Church. 
Such handbooks, written during the century before the French 
Revolution, were to be found in abundance, but they were as 
a rule unscientific productions, the compendiums of compilators, 
adopting the inaccuracies of their sources and adding still 
graver inaccuracies of their own. Their authors were the well- 
known “Summists,” who brought much discredit on the schools, 
and who, often under the sanction of great names, passed off 
on the unwary student their own crude speculations. When 
Ballerini therefore began his course of moral theology, he was 
constrained, as well by his own habits of historical criticism 
as by the unsatisfactory condition in which he found the 
discipline, to recall it to a truer and more scientific basis. 

One defect liable to admission into all kinds of religious 
teaching, is that pious and excellent men, in demonstrating the 
known truth, are sometimes satisfied with arguments incapable 
of standing a strict logical analysis. This of course cannot 
weaken the truth, but it brings incalculable discredit upon it 
and on the system to which it belongs. There was much of 
this among moral and ascetic writers in vogue in the early 
years of this century, and Ballerini set himself resolutely to 
withstand it. There are many instances of this hostility to 
weak-kneed theology to be found in the pesent volume. 
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Inaccurate citation of authorities is not a speciality of moral 
theologians, but when such an evil occurs, it is more likely to be 
pernicious in moral than in any other science. In many difficult 
questions as to the lawfulness of an act the opinzo prudentium is 
the only obvious rule that ordinary mortals can obtain. If they 
are not accurately quoted very great evils may follow, for 
although “opinion” does not touch the known truth, it 
naturally must be our guide in the wide field of human actions 
in which probability alone can be obtained. 

Those who are familiar with the earlier writings of Ballerini 
will have noticed the importance he attaches to the detection of 
any error in quoting the opinions of writers, particularly when 
the writers are held in the schools to be magni nominis. We 
do not know of any writer on morals who has taken so much 
pains to correct this evil and to bring to the front the genuine 
meaning of the misunderstood authorities. His method was 
to trace the misquotations from writer to writer, often through 
a long series, to the first inaccurate reporter, and then to 
confront the testimony of the latter with the text which he had 
misunderstood. We believe it would be difficult to find in any 
modern writer finer examples of this kind of literary criticism 
than meet us fasszm in this work. It is Ballerini’s special merit 
that he has enforced upon us the importance of keeping an eye 
to this safeguard of truth in moral inquiries. 

In dealing with the intrinsic reasons often used in sustaining 
moral conclusions, Ballerini seems almost to discharge the office 
of advocatus diabolt. He will let no argument pass current 
which will not bear the test of severe analysis, and no one 
will question the great benefit to theology that must follow 
from the fearless application of the rule suggested by his 
method. We have several examples of it in the expositions 
of the fifth and sixth commandments, where many most difficult 
problems have to be solved touching the preservation or 
destruction of human life. We have in this matter a long 
series of theses, generally defended by all theologians, and 
confirmed by the common sense of mankind. This alone 
is enough to indicate their truth, but theologians will not rest 
satisfied until they see the truth demonstrated directly from 
the law of reason. Hence many moralists have sought out 
and proposed demonstrations of these theses drawn from 
intrinsic and special reasons applicable to each. Ballerini 
warns us of the extreme difficulty inherent in such proofs, 
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not that he rejects them as untrue, but as failing to give 
sufficient evidence to the average human mind, which evidence 
should always be forthcoming in a strictly prohibitive law. 
In other words, the reasons he taxes may be excellent as 
congruous explanations of the law, but do not demonstrate it 
to the average mind. 

He therefore falls back on an old maxim of the schools, 
namely—that which, if not forbidden, would be pernicious to the 
human race, is forbidden by the law of nature, and so forbidden 
that it is speculatively and in all possible contingencies unlawful. 
If any exceptions were allowed, even in extreme cases, men 
would be led by their inherent infirmity and under the pressure 
of grievous temptation to shift the assigned limits and gradually 
ignore them, and thus a flood of iniquity would be let loose on 
the world. This general reason covers a multitude of cases, 
and jt is such as will meet with the ready assent of all right- 
minded men. 

Another characteristic of Ballerini revealing, so to speak, 
the same theological temper, is found in his method of dealing 
with the doctrinal interpretations put by some theologians on 
the decisions of the Holy See or of the higher tribunals of the 
Church. Doctrinal interpretation of such decrees is confessedly 
within the province of theology, but there are few functions 
belonging to a theologian calling for greater prudence and 
exact and trained knowledge. We find a variety of rules to 
guide us in this process scattered throughout the corpus juris, 
and we find examples of its proper use in all the great canonists 
and theological writers. The foundation of all these rules is, 
profound reverence for the magisterium and a single-minded 
purpose to ascertain the truth prout lege exprimitur. 

Prescinding from those who have recourse to subterfuge in 
order to evade a plain decision of the Church, a class of persons 
not totally unknown, although not found among approved theo- 
logians, we find some writers who, on the appearance of a 
decision touching a previously open question, take it to be 
definitive of that question, and cite the perfectly true, but 
often much abused formula, Roma Jocuta est, Causa finita est. 
The formula is rightly applied where Rome has defined and 
so far as it has defined, but surely it is false reasoning to allege 
the formula as proving that Rome has defined the open question, 
or as settling the comprehensiveness of any definition touching 
such question. This mode of interpretation, so far from doing 
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honour to the Holy See, is sometimes calculated to compromise 
it as far as private opinion can do so, and to embarrass gravely 
the historical writer who undertakes to prove the perfect con- 
sistency of the Church in all its decisions. 

We have an example of this in the well-known theological 
note attached by the Holy Office to certain propositions—/Vox 
potest tuto docert. This has been sometimes interpreted as ruling 
that the proposition so qualified is necessarily false. It is taken 
sometimes as a definition of the unlawfulness of an act held in 
the proposition so qualified to be lawful. That the note—Von 
potest tuto docert—sometimes condemns the proposition to which 
it is affixed as false, no theologian will question ; but to insist 
that it must be so in all cases would gravely embarrass those 
who maintain that the authenticated decrees of the Holy Office 
have never yet been wanting in perfect consistency. When 
a purely speculative proposition is brought before the attention 
of the Holy Office, all the elements of which have been 
examined and thoroughly understood, the qualification “not 
safe,” can only mean that it recedes from the truth and must 
be banished from the schools. 

But this is not so with propositions—as, for instance, the 
heliocentric system of astronomy when in the seventeenth 
century it was submitted to the Holy Office—which contain 
obscure and, it may be, unsyspected conditions. Such pro- 
positions may or may not be true, but they will be declared 
“not safe” until either the truth is made clear or at least serious 
danger of error has been averted. This holds a fortiorz in 
practical questions, in which “not safe” means recession from 
the presumed obligation of a moral law or from actual security 
against personal injury. The reader will find abundant oppor- 
tunities of noticing the judicious and loyal treatment by Ballerini 
of these and similar questions in the volume before us. The 
admirable exposition also of the editor as to the decree of the 
Holy Office on the subject of craniotomy, published after the 
death of Ballerini, will be found, we have no doubt, to be in 
perfect harmony with the principles of interpretation so 
strenuously maintained by the author himself. 
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5.—BROWNING’'S MESSAGE TO HIS TIME.! 


That Dr. Berdoe has an earnest purpose in the work before 
us, and that he is an enthusiast for the propagation of what he 
believes to be Browning's Message to his Time, are points 
beyond all dispute. He is strongly “impressed with the hope 
that Browning’s poems may lead some troubled spirits to 
reconsider their attitude towards the great truths of religion, 
and to find rest in the weariness of their souls, in a return 
to the faith, which is as true and as necessary for the man 
of science as for the child at its mother’s knee.” (p. 8.) During 
life, the poet recognized the services of his admirer, as appears 
from more than one letter which Dr. Berdoe had the honour of 
receiving, and which he reproduces in fac-stmzle for the benefit 
of his readers. 

Both Browning and his advocate agree in the favourable 
view which they take of this world, and in the resoluteness of 
their refusal to believe in the preponderance of evil, or even in 
any evil that does not serve some good purpose. “ All the dread 
machinery of pain and sorrow, Browning believes—or he would 
otherwise be confounded by it—was devised to evolve the moral 
qualities of man, and ‘wring, from out all pain, all pleasure for 
a common heritage.’ As the crystals branch where the salt 
marshes stagnate, as blood dries to crimson, so in every shape 
is evil beautified. After all, evil is a result no less natural than 
good, it must, therefore, have a purpose. This is a low reason, 
perhaps; he gives us a higher one—evil must stay for men’s 
own account— 

For mankind springs 

Salvation, by each hindrance interposed 

They climb. 
Living itself, properly understood, is made up of good and evil. 
Failure may be, after all, only apparent. Amelioration is 
the dominant note of nature; the lily is the evolution of a 
grass ; the monstrous and terrible forms, of giant strength, that 
wandered through the mists of the half-cooled earth, ages before 
the advent of man, 


When dragons in their prime 
Tare each other in their slime, 


1 Browning's Message to his Time. By Edward Berdoe, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England; Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians 
(Edinburgh }; Member of the British Medical Association, &c. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., 1890, 
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have long since given place to gentler forms, and the earth 
is no longer held in subjection by the muscle and giant 
bone of the megatherium, but by the convolutions of the human 
brain. What this world may yet become, may be in some 
slight degree imagined if we, in fancy, transport ourselves to 
those distant ages of the past before the advent of man, and 
compare its conditions, when hideous monsters roamed _ its 
tangled forests, with the present age of civilization. May we 
not hope that the hateful forms of vice, cruelty, disease, and 
sin, may, like the extinct monsters of past geological periods, 
disappear before the softening influence of virtue, knowledge, 
and love?” (pp. 24—26.) On the subject of progressiveness or 
unprogressiveness in the world, there will always be found men 
who overdo the statements on each side of the question: for 
our own part, while we cannot admit that tendency to perfect 
adjustment of the social relations which the ethics of Mr. 
Spencer require, still we have no doubt that God will, in 
the end, draw some good out of all the evil that He permits, 
though not always the good of the evil-doers themselves: 
many of these will put themselves in a position irremediably 
evil. That moral deformity will ever be got rid of during 
the course of man’s earthly career is more than we can 
believe. 

Turning now to the two main points in Dr. Berdoe’s work, 
the Science and the Religion of Browning, we are sorry that 
the limits of our space will allow us only to mention those 
heads upon which we are not in agreement with him; and 
thus we shall wear the appearance of a want of sympathy for 
one who is trying to use his position in the educated world 
for the benefit of religion. His zeal for that good cause we 
heartily admire, and wish it all success; but we fear that his 
methods minimize vital Christianity down to a point where 
true life is extinguished. To start with the consideration of 
Browning's scientific attainments, Dr. Berdoe ranks these very 
high, but in criticism of his arguments we would remark, that 
it is one thing to be able to borrow illustrations from a number 
of scientific facts, theories, or principles, and another thing to 
give evidence of a wide and deep mastery of science. So far as 
proof goes, we think there is evidence that Browning has taken 
an intelligent interest in the science of his day, but not that he 
has acquired any profundity in any one branch. Of course 
those who knew the poet personally would be in the best 
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position to judge whether his learning was much in excess 
of what his art called upon him to display. 

As for the next subject, Browning’s merits as a religious 
teacher, we cannot agree with Dr. Berdoe that the case is 
so satisfactory as he supposes. It is true that Browning may 
lead some men on to Christianity, but the form of Christianity 
which he sets forth is so inadequate in substance and in 
the groundworks on which it is made to rest, that we see 
therein a great danger of encouraging that mistiness in religion 
which is the plague of our age. We do not acknowledge that 
modern criticism has logically upset dogmatic Christianity, nor 
do we believe that Christianity without dogma is one whit more 
safe from the attacks of the agnostic than dogmatic Christianity ; 
on the contrary, we hold that it is incomparably worse secured. 

The last point on which we have space to make a remark 
is the high position as a medical reformer, which Dr. Berdoe 
assigns to TParacelsus, who is the hero of one of Browning’s 
early poems. We agree neither with the accusations made 
against the Catholic Church for standing in the way of progress 
in the healing art, nor with the unusually large share of praise 
which Dr. Berdoe bestows upon one who for long had a very 
bad reputation. It is the way of some writers now to white- 
wash many of the characters previously painted ex xozr; but 
often such whitewash is easily rubbed off again. We are sorry, 
moreover, to find sych reliance placed upon Mr. Symonds, as 
an authority about the history of the renaissance: he is an 
author requiring a vast amount of correction. 

Having thus signified some of the chief subjects where 
we cannot put ourselves in agreement with the opinions of 
Dr. Berdoe, we end by again declaring how thoroughly we 
agree with the good purpose he has in view. 


6.—FATHER ARTHUR RYAN’S SERMONS,! 

Father Arthur Ryan, President of St. Patrick’s College, 
Thurles, has published a volume of sermons, for which he claims 
no other unity than the fact of their being preached during the 
first decade of the author’s ministry. A volume of sermons may, 
indeed, carry through one idea which is illustrated in its different 


1 Sermons, 1877—1887. By the Rev. Arthur Ryan, President of St. Patrick’s 
College, Thurles. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
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aspects in the various discourses. But we believe that the most 
useful and most popular collection will be one that, like the one 
under our notice, attracts from its variety and furnishes to the 
reader subjects the most different for his guidance and instruction 
in the varying seasons of the year and varied circumstances of 
life. Such sermons, moreover, as Father Ryan’s are sure to 
please. They are simple, practical, carefully written, full of 
devotion, and come manifestly from the preacher’s heart. They 
are, moreover, short—sometimes, we think, too short—for the 
reader comes to the end of them with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, and wishes that there were more. Yet this is a fault on 
the right side, and one that a large majority of preachers would 
do well to imitate. 

If we were to choose any of this excellent volume of sermons 
for special praise, we should be inclined to select those in which 
Father Ryan treats of the Holy Mother of God, of the Pure 
Heart of Mary, of the Mother of Sorrows, and of her Holy 
Rosary. This last topic inspires one of the best of all the 
sermons. We cannot do better than give a short extract, in 
which he tells of St. Dominic being announced to preach in 
one of the great churches of Provence, where a large congrega- 
tion had assembled to hear so learned a man discuss the contro- 
versies that were then raging. But they were disappointed. 


St. Dominic went into the pulpit, and produced his beads, and 
began to teach the people how to say the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin. 
He had not gone very far with his sermon when the leading spirits 
began to show signs of discontent. ‘We did not come here to be 
taught by Dominic how to say our prayers,” they said to one another ; 
and finally they rose in a body to leave the church. But, brethren, it 
was the Word of God that Dominic was preaching, and God was deter- 
mined that they should hear it. And so, we are told, a violent storm 
burst upon them as they strove to pass out from the church, and they 
were driven, perforce, to listen to the pleading voice of the saintly 
preacher ; and gradually he won their ears and then their hearts ; and 
the preaching seemed to them to become a prayer, and they found 
themselves carried away by the fervour of Dominic. (p. 282.) 


We might multiply quotations ; we will content ourselves with a 
few lines from the sermon on “ The Dereliction of Christ :” 


Ah, brethren, how little fitted are we to measure the depth of this 
affliction! To be forsaken by God! True, we know that it is the 
greatest of all misfortunes: that it is the worst torment of Hell, but we 
do not feel this. And why? Because never having known the full joy 
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of possession, we cannot realize the full grief of loss. Not so with 
Jesus. Even in His Sacred Humanity, He had known the unutterable 
joy of the Vision of God. (p. t29.) 


We hope that Father Ryan’s present volume of his Sermons 
will not be his last. Among their other merits is the bold, out- 
spoken earnestness in which the preacher, himself a_ total 
abstainer, more than once attacks the curse of drunkenness. 


7.—CONFERENCES OF PADRE AGOSTINO.! 

The Conferences of Padre Agostino first appeared in English 
under the patronage of a certain Miss Phillimore, who not 
only omitted all parts that were distinctively Catholic, but 
added a number of rather foolish Protestant notes of her own. 
The translation was not a bad one, for it was the work of 
a Catholic and a skilled translator, but the editress under whose 
name it was published, and who seems to have had the credit 
of the work, had done her best to spoil it by her unseemly 
annotations and frequent omissions. We therefore are greatly 
indebted to Messrs. Ansell and Galli for having brought out 
a complete edition. 

Yet we must confess that the present translation does not 
seem to us in many ef the discourses to be more than a skeleton 
of the wonderful oratorical efforts of the great preacher of 
Florence. We do not suppose that it is in any way the fault 
of the translators that many of the sermons in these two volumes 
do not give us any reproduction of his fervid eloquence. We 
imagine that the only records of his discourses are the newspaper 
reports made at the time that they were preached, and these are 
naturally only a condensation of the original. We observe a great 
difference between the first and second volume in this respect, 
which we account for by the fact that the earlier discourses, 
before the preacher had become so famous, were less fully 
reported than those delivered at a later period. 

The great secret of Padre Agostino’s success appears to 
have been his power of putting forward in earnest, simple, 
attractive language the great truths of the Gospel in their rela- 


1 Conferences of Padre Agostino da Montefeltro. Translated from the Italian 
by C. A. Ansell and H.D. Galli. First and Second Series. London: T. Baker, 
Soho Square. 
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tion to modern society and modern everyday life. He shows a 
power of sympathy with his hearers, which is one of the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the true orator. He has, moreover, the 
happy knack of running through the theology of the subject 
he is treating in a masterly fashion, and of taking up and 
answering objections in a popular way, which is popular without 
being shallow, and rapid without being superficial. Above all, 
any one reading these sermons can see that the preacher has 
a big heart, and makes the sufferings and troubles and diffi- 
culties of his hearers his own. Let us take for instance a few 
words on the subject of Hope. 


Courage, my brother. Must not the leaf fall that the branch may 
grow green? Must not the grain fall in the furrow that it may germinate 
in the spring? Do we not know, that if this house of clay fall, we have 
another, not made with hands, eternal in the heavens? Here we have 
no permanent home-dwelling ; but yet some short day, some short hour 
of pain, and this mortality will be changed for immortality. And thou 
wilt be there united to the saints, united to thy parents there, whence 
is banished every tear and every grief, and wilt exclaim: “ The sufferings 
of this earth did not merit so much glory ; the tribulations of the world 
did not merit so great a reward.” 


We hope that these two volumes may serve to make known 
to English readers the discourses of this great Catholic preacher. 





8.—NOTES ON ELECTRIC LIGHTING.! 


This excellent pamphlet is a revised reprint of a series of 
articles written last autumn for the Freeman's Journal. It is not 
intended for students of electricity, but for those who are not 
acquainted with electrical science. In six chapters the principles 
of electric lighting are discussed in that lucid manner with 
which we are familiar in the author’s Gleanings from Science. 
The existence of the apparatus for producing the light—in 
other words, the dynamo, or accumulator and lamp—is assumed, 
and the work devotes itself to explaining the various systems of 
arrangement of the apparatus which may be adopted for lighting 
streets or houses. The difference between high and low pressure, 
direct and indirect currents, the use of accumulators and trans- 
formers, are set forth in such a manner as cannot fail to prevent 


1 Notes on Electric Lighting. By the Rev. Gerald Molloy, D.D., D.Sc. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill and Son. 
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non-scientific readers from being unscientific. The problems 
presented by electric lighting may be classed under three heads: 
(1) the lighting of streets ; (2) separate installations for public 
and private buildings ; (3) house to house illumination from a 
central station. The first problem has been practically solved. 
With regard to the second we are told— 


On the whole, I think it will generally be found advisable, in the 
case of separate installations, especially if they be small installations, 
to use a battery of accumulators ; for, besides giving a perfectly steady 
light, the battery enables us to work our engine at the most convenient 
time, and to turn on our lamps at all times, according as we want them. 
Without accumulators we never can have a light except when the 
engine is running ; therefore we must go to all the expense and trouble 
of running the engine, if we want only a few lights for a short time; 
and we must give up altogether the luxury of being able to turn on a 
lamp whenever we choose, at any hour of the night or day. 


It is in the distribution of the light from house to house that 
the chief difficulties are encountered, and it is with this question 
that our author is chiefly concerned. The methods are discussed 
under three heads. Firstly, the system of low pressure currents. 
Secondly, high pressure currents, with transformers. Thirdly, 
high pressure currents with accumulators and distributing 
stations. Which of these methods is the best remains yet to 
be seen. They are now, or shortly will be, all under trial by 
various large companies in London, with a total capital of about 
three millions sterling, ‘so that before long we may hope to be 
better able to judge of their respective merits. To many readers 
the chapter on the cost of the light will be the most interesting. 
The maximum price allowed by the Board of Trade is eight- 
pence per unit of one thousand watts an hour, which Dr. 
Molloy estimates as equivalent in illuminating power to about 
100 cubic feet of Dublin gas as usually burned. A committee 
of the Corporation of Leeds last July reported that they could 
supply the electric light for domestic use at 4d. per unit, a price 
equivalent to 3s. 4d. per 1,000 feet of gas. At present they 
supply gas at Is. 10d. per 1,000 cubic feet. The London 
Companies charge much higher, some attaining the maximum 
price. But against the cheapness of gas must be set the many 
special advantages of the electric light. “The manager of the Hol- 
born Restaurant says that before the introduction of the electric 
light into the premises, they were obliged to spend £150 a year 
on cleaning and restoring the decorations ; but that for the last 
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five years, during which they have had the electric light, they 
have not had to spend anything.” Mr. Preece, electrician to the 
General Post Office in London, says that the saving from 
salaries at the Central Post Office Savings Bank on account of 
the diminution of sickness since the introduction of the electric 
light amounts to £640 a year. But we hope we have already 
said enough to show that many will find these notes most useful 
and instructive. 


9.—THE IRISH LAND WAR.! 


A Story of the Irish Land War will naturally lead the 
reader to expect a life-like presentment of scenes and incidents 
of the contemporary economic revolution, which bids fair to put 
an end to the long strife between the owners and tillers of 
the soil. Mr. Murphy has, however, wisely we think, selected 
for the “time” of his plot, the now far distant days “when 
George the Third was King,” the epoch of Wellington’s 
victories in the Spanish Peninsula. The eponymous hero, 
Luke Talbot, a small landed proprietor, is, of course, in love, 
and is engaged to a Miss Kate Redmond, whose portrait is 
limned with great delicacy and minuteness of psychological 
analysis. He has, however, a rival in the person of Malcolm 
McNab, in whom the reader will soon discover the villain of 
the plot. This worthy is the agent of Sir Robert Graham, the 
lord of the broad acres contiguous to Luke Talbot’s modest 
patrimony. An absentee, like too many of his class, Sir 
Robert leaves his tenants to the tender mercies of his agent, 
who besides riding rough-shod over them, and feathering his 
own nest at his principal's expense, involves him in a harassing 
lawsuit with the hero of the tale, to the no slight detriment of 
Sir Robert’s purse and good repute, and with the further un- 
looked-for result of his enforced resignation of the agency, 
which is offered to his hated rival, and of a summons to 
give an account of his stewardship. The sudden death of his 
employer, who is found murdered in a plantation hard by his 
mansion, and the absence of the heir to the property, who is 
fighting on the Continent, enable the discarded agent to retain 
his position, and to adjourn szme die the exposure of his defal- 
cations. No trace of the assassin is found in the neighbourhood, 


1 Luke Talbot. A Story of the Irish Land War. By James Murphy. Dublin: 
Sealy, Bryers, and Walker, 1890. 
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but the sudden and otherwise unaccountable disappearance of 
young Talbot, together with certain suspicious circumstances, 
causes him to be credited with the murder. He, meanwhile, 
is picked up in a senseless condition by the press-gang prowling 
about the streets of Dublin. After several adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes on flood and field, he is wrecked on the 
Spanish coast, draughted into the British army and wins a 
captain’s epaulettes at the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo. He 
falls at length into the hands of the French, but escapes through 
the connivance of a friendly officer, speeds back to Ireland to 
visit the object of his devoted affection, whose hand McNab 
had all but secured. He is there arrested on the charge of 
murder. The circumstances, which told against him with fatal 
effect, may account for his speedy conviction and condem- 
nation. The reader will not fail to discover for himself how 
the hero was snatched from the very jaws of death to spend 
the rest of his days in matrimonial happiness, or to be thrilled 
with horror at the realistic description of the murderer’s tragic 
fate. Those who have made the author’s acquaintance need 
not to be told beforehand of his power of telling and accurate 
description. 


10.—CHRONICON SYRIACUM.! 


We are anxious“ to call the attention of Orientalists to a 
lately published historical work of great importance, the 
Chronicon profanum of Gregorius Barhebreus. 

Abt’! Farag, commonly named Bar-Hebrzus, was born 
at Militene, the former metropolis of Armenia, in 1226. He 
studied philosophy and theology, and afterwards medicine. 
Obliged to fly on account of wars and the invasion of 
his country, he left his native land in 1243, and went to 
Antioch. He was hardly twenty years old when he became 
Bishop. The incessant troubles of Armenia, and, besides, the 
duties of his charge compelled him to travel continually all 
over the Mussulman Empire, and several writers express their 
wonder that he could have found the time to compose so many 
valuable works. He wrote, indeed, more than thirty books on 


1 Gregorii Barhebrzei Chronicon Syriacum, e codd, MSS. emendatum ac punctis 
vocalibus adnotationibusque locupletatum. Auctore Paulo Bedjan, Leipzig: ex 
officina W. Drugulin, 1890. 
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the most various subjects.’ But his chief work is incontestably 
the Chronicon Syriacum. 

The Chronicon is divided into two parts, namely: the 
Chronicon profanum, which we are here noticing; and the 
Chronicon ecclestasticum, which contains the religious and 
ecclesiastical history of the East.? 

The Chronicon profanum, or Historia Dynastiarum, relates 
the political and civil history of the East, and is divided into 
eleven successive epochs.’ The first period reaches from Adam 
to Josue; the second, from Josue to Saul; the third, from Saul 
to Nabuchodonosor. The fourth book speaks of the Kings of 
Chaldea down to Darius. The fifth book treats of Darius only ; 
the sixth, of the Kings of Persia, from Cyrus to Alexander 
the Great; the seventh, of the Greco-Macedonian Emperors 
until Augustus; the eighth, of the Roman and Byzantine 
Emperors as far as Justinian; the ninth, of the Greeks, from 
Tiberius the Second (589) to Heraclius. The tenth book 
speaks of the Arabians from Mahommed to the overthrow of 
the Caliphate of Bagdad (1528); and the eleventh, of the 
Kings of the Huns, or Mogul Tartars, to the year 1286.* 

All Orientalists are unanimous in declaring that this book 
has an extraordinary intrinsic value on account both of the 
history and of the style. The judgment which was passed 
upon it by Assemani* must be quoted here: “This work was 
most worthy of publication ; it is, indeed, the most learned and 
the most useful of all that Barhebrzeus wrote. The first part, 
or Chronicon profanum, brought out in Arabic by the author 
himself,> contains much more than the Astoria Dynastiarum, 
whether when it considers the gesta of the Arabians and 
Moguls, or of the Christians in Thracia, in Syria, in Mesopo- 
tamia, and in Persia.” 

The Chronicon profanum was for the first time published 
in Syriac and translated into Latin by Bruns and Kirsch, two 
German authors.’ But, notwithstanding their good will and 


1 Cf, Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, tom. ii. 

2 Abbeloos et Lamy, Gregorit Barhebrat Chronicon ecclesiasticum, 3 vols. 
Louvain: C. Peeters, 1872. 

% Gregorius Barhebrzeus died at Maraga (Persia), on July 30, 1286, in the age of 
sixty years. 

4 Cf. Bibl, Orient. tom. ii. p. 312. 

5 Text published, in 1663, by Pocock, the celebrated professor in Oxford, and 
recently again by A. Salhani, S.J. (Beyrouth, 1890.) 
6 Bar Hebreei, Chronicon Syriacum seu Historia Dynastiarum, 2 vols. 1789. 
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great learning, they have only given a very defective text, and 
an utterly inexact translation. Since then, Lorsbach, Arnold, 
and Meyer have left materials for rectifying their translation ; and 
Bernstein, the renowned German Orientalist, has availed himself 
of their work, and has also made use of two other annotated 
manuscripts, preserved in the Vatican and Bodleian Libraries. 
But he died before he could give to the world the treasures he 
collected: he published only the first part! of his remarkable 
work. His MS. fortunately became the property of the Royal 
Library of Berlin, and Mr. Paul Bedjan, the present publisher, 
has used it in preparing the new edition of the Chronicon 
Syriacum. Bernstein’s notes, however, did not decide peremp- 
torily all the difficulties of the Bruns and Kirsch’s text. 
Besides, the vowel points were not exactly placed, and many 
pages remained without being annotated at all. But Mr. Bedjan 
had, the advantage of being born in the East, and was quite 
familiar with the Persian, Chaldean, and Syriac languages, and 
had a good knowledge of Oriental history. Hence he had 
no difficulty in understanding the original text, even of the 
most difficult passages, and in supplying the vowel points 
where they were omitted. As a Chaldean publisher, he has 
adopted the spelling used at present in Chaldea rather than 
the Syriac orthography. 


II.—HISTORY OF THE SUFFERINGS OF EIGHTEEN 
CARTHUSIANS.2 


In September last we had the pleasure of welcoming Tie 
History of the London Charterhouse (Kegan Paul and Co.), 
written by Dom Lawrence Hendriks, monk of Parkminster. 
Amongst the materials employed by Father Hendriks, a high 
place must be given to the interesting narrative of Dom Maurice 
Chauncey, and we have now before us, to our great satisfaction, 
a sumptuous edition in English of Father Chauncey’s charming 
book. There is room for both works, and we are sure that the 


1 Greg. Barhebrait chronici syriaci e cod, MSS. passim emendati atque illustrati 
specimen primum. Lipsiz, 1822, 

2 The History of the Sufferings of Eighteen Carthusians in England, who refusing 
to take part in schism, and to separate themselves from the unity of the Catholic 
Church, were cruelly martyred. Translated from the Latin of Dom Maurice Chauncey, 
a Professed Member of the London Charterhouse. London: Burns and Oates, Limited, 
1890. 
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one, so far from injuring the sale of the other, will tend to 
promote it. Those who have read the full history of the 
Charterhouse, as given by Father Hendriks, will be glad to 
turn to the story of the crowning point of the history of 
that holy house, and read the simple account given of the 
persecution that created eighteen blessed Martyrs, recorded in 
the words of one who lived amongst them as one of themselves, 
and was subject to the same pressure of persecution. And on 
the other hand, the readers of Chauncey cannot fail to desire to 
know more of the history of the community, both in the times 
that preceded and in the times that followed that persecution, 
and will thus be led to consult for themselves Father Hendrik’s 
excellent work. The Carthusians of the days of Henry the 
Eighth were the very flower of English monasticism, and 
we would strongly recommend the perusal of both these books. 
The translation of Chauncey, which is the last of the two, 
seems to us to be admirably adapted for reading in the 
refectories of religious houses. The English is flowing and 
good, and pleasant to the ear, with a quaintness that savours 
of the simplicity of the original. If Dom Maurice Chauncey 
were among us, he would be contented and grateful to see his 
book, which was written for the Continent, rendered now into 
his mother-tongue, and put into the hands of his fellow-country- 
men some three centuries and a half after its first publication. 
We turn in vain to the end of the Introduction to find the 
translator’s name, but he has preferred to be known only 
to the blessed Carthusian Martyrs, whose glory he has promoted 
by this publication. 

Our readers will expect a little taste from us, a sort of pre- 
gustatio, that they may be able to judge of the flavour of 
the book, and we put before them a paragraph relating 
to the interior fervour of the community before “the outburst 
of these tempests” that Henry’s wickedness caused to break 
upon them. Happy the community that the persecutor finds 
in full fervour, and happy the individual who has been fruitful 
in a few things, when the call comes from God for an heroic 
fidelity in many and great things. The precious part of 
Chauncey’s book consists, to our mind, not so much in the 
narrative of splendid constancy under trial, as in the revelation 
in which, first unconsciously and then consciously, preparation 
was made for the coming trial. Of that unconscious preparation 
this is a specimen : 
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Thirty monks and eighteen Lay-brothers (this incomplete number 
waits, I hope, for the year of the Jubilee), who bravely stood upon the 
watch over themselves day and night, aiming at virtue, each over himself. 
It was sweet to witness their combat and fervour. 

Silence and solitude were there most strictly observed, so that if any 
one’s father or near relation accosted him in the corridor of the cloister, 
going or returning from the church, or elsewhere outside his cell, 
although he might have leave, he did not answer, but made him a sign 
inviting him to go to his cell if he wished to speak with him. Silence 
was nowhere banished, nor could they speak to one another without 
license. Previously to the outburst of these tempests, they never left 
the enclosure, not even the Lay-brothers. Throughout the entire day, 
except when going to or from the place of meeting, the cloister seemed 
as if no one dwelt there, unless some secular persons chanced to come 
on business. The utmost guard was kept of the eyes—they recognized 
none in the cloister, whoever he might be, but bowing, passed him, and 
the same in the church. They paid great attention to purity of heart 
arid internal devotion, which are much impeded by such distractions. 
Tears were frequently in the eyes of many, and of some almost always, 
on account of which they were unable, in the refectory or in the church, 
to read the Lessons, or to assist in the singing; in fact, some of them 
injured their sight by weeping. Their pious emulations were not as to 
who should be Vicar or Procurator (that they left to the Father Prior), 
or who should be greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven (that they left to 
God), but which should most nearly attain to genuine mortification, 
deny himself most bravely, be most humble, most sincerely serve God, 
most fervently love God, most strictly observe silence, most heedfully 
keep his cell, most farely have to confess faults in Chapter, come first 
into church, most willingly remain there longest, most lovingly devote 
himself to virtuous works, exceed in the greatest degree his obligatory 
works, and best observe the statutes and ceremonies of the Order. And 
this they attributed to the grace of God, and their own industry through 
Jesus Christ ; in the performance of which things they watched day and 
night, animating and assisting one another to fulfil them. (pp. 24, 25.) 


I2.—THE POET’S PURGATORY.! 

Father Ryder’s poems are, he tells us, the gleanings of some 
five and twenty years, and present therefore, as might be 
expected, all the variety of theme and manner corresponding 
to the changes in the author's mind and mood during that long 
period. Delicacy of thought and expression are, as a rule, 


1 The Poet's Purgatory, and other Poems. By H. J. D. Ryder, of the Oratory. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1889. 
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manifest throughout; but even some of the best show that 
they are the work of a busy man who has no time for 
those finishing touches and recastings which every one can 
give, and which cannot be well dispensed with even by the 
greatest poet, if he wishes to advance in the art of poets. 
We must call attention amongst other things to the beautiful 
and almost faultless versions of some eight or nine of the 
sonnets of Dante and Petrarch, in which not only the sub- 
stance, but almost the very moulding of the original is 
reproduced successfully, a rare accomplishment, arguing, we 
think, a very keen appreciation of, and sympathy with, the 
Italian poets. 

As a rule, we are inclined to think that as in prose the 
translator’s aim should be, to catch and convey the exact idea 
of the original, rather than to render its expression word for 
word in the vernacular ; so in poetry he should aim at sympa- 
thizing with the precise emotion of the author, and causing it to 
be felt by others, rather than at embodying it in the same 
fashion or rendering idea for idea, line for line, foot for foot, 
and rhyme for rhyme. These should be but the poor settings 
of the jewel, to be cast away altogether if need be, rather 
than that they should obscure its brightness in the least 
degree. For example; in spite of many pretty passages in the 
translation of Hoveden’s (or Bonaventure’s) “ Philomena,” we 
think that the quadruple rhyme in each stanza—so difficult in 
English, so easy in Latin—has hampered the substantial fidelity 
of the rendering, for the sake of a merely accidental agreement. 
We venture to say that not only in English, but even in the 
original, alternate rhymes would have been far more pleasing 
and musical ; and that the ear is wearied by the cloying mono- 
tonous effect of the quadruple rhyme. It may be a breach of 
fidelity to improve on one’s original, but at least there is nothing 
to be gained by a studious reproduction of what is unpleasant. 
Translations are not written for the benefit of those who can 
read the original ; and yet it is only these, who by a laborious 
comparison with the version, can appreciate the cleverness and 
ingenuity often expended on fidelity to the letter rather than to 
the spirit of the poem. 

It would not be right to leave unnoticed the poem which 
gives the volume its title. If indeed, as it suggests, the dreari- 
ness of the “ Poet’s Purgatory ” can be gladdened by those flowers 
of praise which his pen has produced in the honour of God and 
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things divine, it ought to be an inducement to Father Ryder 
and others, who possess the ability, to direct their efforts to the 
composition of hymns worthy of the service of God, for use in 
our churches. As a means of good, their value cannot be over- 
rated. They cling to the memory by so many tendrils—metre, 
music, and rhyme—that if the thoughts they embody are 
truthful, elevating, devotional, they will often obtrude them- 
selves in the midst of the most distracting occupations, and will 
remain to admonish us, when catechisms and sermons have 
been obliterated from the memory. In England we are in sore 
need of a good Catholic hymn-book. We hope that Father 
Ryder will be induced to compile one—perhaps the Catholic 
Truth Society to publish it. 











—— 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


IN thirty-two pages of very delightful reading, the versatile and 
indefatigable Mr. Percy Fitzgerald brings together and arranges 
artfully a large number of short passages from Shakespeare 
which he calls Catholic Jewels... Most of them truly answer to 
this name, and they form together a systematic theory of life, 
and a code of asceticism such as is only realized in the Catholic 
Church. They show how deeply Shakespeare was imbued with 
the Catholic spirit, and their selection and arrangement, together 
with the brief accompanying commentary, prove no less that 
Mr. Fitzgerald himself is no stranger to Catholic asceticism and 
the celestial wisdom he so readily discovers. Sympathy is no 
small element in the soundest criticism, though enthusiasm 
leads perhaps into some danger of reading one’s own thought 
into the language of an author. And so there seem to be a 
few passages among those selected which do not actually rise 
above purely philosophical reflection, though they are made 
to bear a highly spiritual and profoundly Catholic meaning. 
Undoubtedly, however, Mr. Fitzgerald makes good the position 
that throughout the writings of Shakespeare there is a tone of 
genuine Catholic sentiment, a depth and consistency of feeling 
which implies something more than the survival in a Protestant 
of fragments of Catholic teaching. Shakespeare’s heart is 
simply steeped in Catholic principles and Catholic estimates 
of life and conduct. It does not appear whether we are called 
upon to conclude that Shakespeare was himself in the fullest 
sense a Catholic. If that is Mr. Fitzgerald’s meaning, we are 
not so sure that he has made out his case. He lays stress upon 
the fact that the man who poured forth all these treasures of 
wisdom was a poor strolling player, a poor comedian who 

\ Catholic Jewels from Shakespeare. Selected by Percy Fitzgerald. London: 
Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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fretted and strutted his hour upon the stage. True, this is a 
wonderful combination. But we must not forget that this poor 
comedian, Catholic or not, was so deep a thinker, so gifted 
with brilliant powers of imagination, so keen an observer of 
the workings of men’s hearts, so capable of appreciating the 
beauty and loveliness of even those supernatural truths and 
principles of conduct which arrested his attention and capti- 
vated his imagination, that he may by mere force of genius 
seem to be what he was not, and by our enthusiasm be credited 
with actual faith when his sentiments, arguments, descriptions, 
sympathies, are but the outcome of extraordinary natural 
powers of perception, and breadth of philosophic sympathy. 
Before we can accept the theory that the plays of Shakespeare 
exhibit a continual growth of piety and distinctively Catholic 
feeling, we must have, not a mere selection of passages, 
numerous as they may be, chosen precisely because they 
support the view, but an impartial analysis of the characters 
into whose mouths they are put, and a comparison with passages 
of different, if not opposite import. Mr. Fitzgerald has not 
said the last word on the controversy, but he has produced 
a yery thoughtful, edifying, and charming collection of priceless 
jewels, full undoubtedly of genuinely Catholic sentiment, and 
profound philosophical reflection. 

We have here an account of the Holy House, the house 
where the Son of-God became the Son of Man, and in which He 
lived for a great part of the period of His stay upon earth. It 
is well known, at least to Catholics, that the house was carried 
through the air from Nazareth to Tersatto, at the most northern 
point of the Adriatic, and, having remained there for some time, 
it passed in the same manner to Loreto. The book before us 
is a small one, but it shows very great learning and research. 
The descriptions of Loreto, of the Benedictine monastery that 
contains the house, are all carefully given. We have a map 
showing the transit of the Holy House, and several pictures of 
interesting things and places connected with it. Most important 
is the historical portion, in which an immense amount of matter 
is contained. This includes the evidence, contemporary and 
otherwise, for the different journeys of the house, and for 


1 Loreto, the new Nazareth, or the History of the Holy House. By William Garratt, 
M.A. With a Commendatory Letter from the Bishop of Loreto, and an Appendix 
on the Confraternity written by request. London: Burns and Oates. New York: 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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miracles worked there at different times, that is, of course, 
for some of these miracles, for they seem to be innumerable. 
We add some words from the Bishop of Loreto’s letter to the 
author : 


Your book brings in, arranges in order, and weighs in a spirit 
of sound criticism the numerous existing authorities which treat of the 
origin and condition of the Holy House whilst still at Nazareth, and of 
its wonderful translation, first to Dalmatia and then to Loreto, where it 
is now visited by such crowds of devout people. Moreover, your book 
defends the truth against the falsehoods and sneers of unbelievers with 
much learning, and with very accurate historical and local knowledge. 
. . . It is written in an unaffected and polished style that is very pleasing 
to the reader. 


In A Shrine and a Story we have an account of the Asylum 
and Chapel of St. Joseph, Portland Row, Dublin; and also of 
some holy and remarkable persons who were connected with it. 
The asylum is for aged females, it provides them with a refuge 
from the world, where they may prepare in peace for a passage 
to a better life. It is not well known even in Dublin, but 
we hope that A Shrine and a Story may help to spread the 
knowledge of it. Among its benefactors was the well known 
Father Young, who was called the Curé d’Ars of Dublin, and 
our authoress gives many interesting details respecting the life 
and death of this holy priest. . 

Father Richards’ Catechism of Indulgences,? small in size, 
and costing one penny, contains a treasure of valuable infor- 
mation respecting Indulgences. A Catholic must be a very 
learned theologian if he does not learn something from it that 
he did not know before, and ordinary Catholics will find useful 
matter of instruction in every page. The carelessness of most 
Catholics in gaining Indulgences is a negligence which they will 
deeply regret when, in the fires of Purgatory, they reflect how 
easily they might have shortened and lightened their time of 
punishment. We hope that Father Richards’ Catechism may 
prompt a more zealous and systematic desire to gain for them- 
selves and the Holy Souls the rich Indulgences so liberally 
granted from the treasury of the Church. 

Education is a most difficult and responsible task, and those 


1 Shrine and a Story. By the Author of /résh Homes and Lrish Hearts, Tyborne, 
&c. Second Edition. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 

2 A Catechism on Indulgences. By the Rev. W. J. B. Richards, D.D. London: 
Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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who have the care of the young need an extra store of virtue 
beyond ordinary mortals. Patience unlimited, mildness, prudence, 
unwearied vigilance, courage, hope, perseverance, are but a few 
of the necessary qualities. How to attain these is a question 
that many a poor teacher has asked herself, and perhaps given 
up the attempt in the end as impossible. Father Pottier has 
written a short but very complete treatise on Tivelve Virtues of 
a Good Teacher Let all teachers read it who desire to succeed, 
and we mean by success, not the attainment of high marks in 
examinations, but the moulding of the character of those 
taught to a high ideal and a love for all that is pleasing to God. 

The Ven. Januarius Mary Sarnelli, a short sketch of whose 
holy life is given by Father Barry at the outset of his com- 
pendious treatise on the Holy Rosary, was a Redemptorist 
who died at the beginning of this century. He had a great 
devotion to the Holy Mother of God, and especially to her 
Holy Rosary. The present treatise proves it clearly enough, 
and is well calculated to stir in the heart of the reader a love of 
the same pious exercise. Various stories are told of the wonders 
of the Rosary and of our Lady’s love of hearing it recited, and of 
the evils it has averted and the blessings it has gained. Among 
others, the Holy Mother of God once appeared to a nun who 
had said the Rosary hurriedly, and told her that it is better to 
say a third of the Rosary with attention than the whole care- 
lessly. How fey Catholics there are who say the Rosary, or 
even a part of it, regularly every day, and far fewer who say it 
with care and devotion ! 

It is very edifying to find a Catholic layman stringing 
together jewels * from Holy Scripture and devoting his literary 
talent to saying thoughtful and instructive words in explanation 
of them. Mr. Fitzgerald is deeply impressed with the effeminacy 
and love of luxury generally prevalent, with the curious com- 
pound of “Catholicity and frivolity,” with the lax life and 
profession of piety that is the fashion now-a-days. He raises 
against these the serious protest which has all the more weight 
because it comes from one who knows the world well and speaks 


1 Twelve Virtues of a Good Teacher. By Rev. H. Pottier, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 

2 The Holy Rosary. By the Venerable Januarius Mary Sarnelli. Translated by 
Rey. Albert Barry, C.SS.K. London and New York: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
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from his own experience of it. He protests especially against 
“pious scandal-mongers,” and relates a most useful anecdote 
of a well-known Catholic lady of high position, whose answer 
to those who came to her with unkind stories of others, invari- 
ably was, “ My dear, how can I help it ?” 

Most good Catholics of the gentler sex rejoice to write after 
their names, “ Enfant de Marie,” and yet no manual for their 
use has hitherto existed in English. The Catechism of the Child 
of Mary, bya Belgian Father, lately published by the Pre- 
sentation Nuns, and approved by the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster and the Archbishops of Ireland and Scotland, 
supplies a general want and ought to have a wide circulation. 
Though it modestly calls itself a Catechism and takes the form 
of questions and answers, it is a very thorough manual of one 
hundred and twenty pages, well printed and beautifully got up. 
It begins by a general outline of the duties of a Child of Mary, 
and then proceeds to the duties of religion, exercises of piety, 
and practical rules for the spiritual life. Each chapter closes 
with an appropriate anecdote. We feel sure that this 
Catechism has only to be known to be generally adopted in 
the convents and congregations throughout England and 
America. At present it can be obtained at the Presentation 
Convent, Sneem, co. Kerry, but we hope that it may soon be in 
the hands of some accredited. publisher. 

In these days, when a great social movement is gradually, 
and, we rejoice to be able to say, peacefully upheaving the 
civilized world, it is important for Catholics to know what to 
approve and what to condemn. However strongly they may 
advocate the claims of labour and the rights of the employed 
to a fair share in the profits of the employer, they cannot be 
Socialists in the sense in which the word Socialism is used by the 
Holy See, for a denial of all rights of private property in general 
joined to a revolt against public authority. Father Best, of the 
London Oratory, has done a timely service by his pamphlet, 
Why no good Catholic can be a Soctalist® He quotes largely 
from the Encyclicals of Pius the Ninth and Leo the Thirteenth, 
and gives briefly but clearly the doctrine of St. Thomas and 
Suarez as to when it is lawful to resist a constituted ruler and 

1 Catechism of the Child of Mary. By the Director of the Association of 
St. Charles Borromeo, Grammont, Belgium. Presentation Convent, Sneem, co. 
Kerry. 

2 Why no good Catholic can be a Socialist. By Kenelm Digby Best. London: 
Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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when it is not. The pamphlet comprises two lectures given 
by him to the Brothers of the Little Oratory, and very practical 
and useful lectures they are. 

Among the Martyrs of the early Church were not a few who 
joyfully laid down their lives for God in the first bloom of their 
early youth. The names of one or two of them are perhaps 
familiar to us, such as St. Pancras and St. Symphorian; but 
few Catholics know more of them than their names, and fewer 
still practise any sort of devotion to them. But in the annals 
of their martyrdom are contained lessons the most practical 
and useful for our own day. They seem to have been especially 
full of the gifts and fruits of the Holy Ghost, like the Proto- 
martyr, St.Stephen. This is excellently brought out in a little 
book lately published,! and which we recommend to the inmates 

- of our schools and colleges as most useful and interesting for 
Whitsuntide. It is a happy mixture of narrative and simple 
meditation, and is well adapted for spiritual reading for the 

Hill young. It is well got up, cheap, and suited for a present or 

i premium book. 


Il.— MAGAZINES. 

The Etudes for April has an article on the measures adopted 
by the German Emperor in the way of reform, and of protection 
of the labouring, classes. The motives of his policy are dis- 
cussed, also the way in which his rescripts have been received, 
as manifested in the result of the recent elections. Concessions 
to the proletarian classes are dangerous in a country already 
honeycombed with socialistic principles. The various reforms 
and alterations in the curriculum of studies for the Bachelor’s 
degree—introduced by each successive Minister of Public 
Instruction in France on accession to office—during the last 
twenty-five years, forms the subject of the essay by Father de 
Gabriac, who in a future number will propose a plan which aims 
at the mental training of the students rather than the acquisition 
by them of the greatest amount of knowledge. Father Des- 
jacques contributes an outline of the character of St. Anselm 
and the chief features of his episcopate. Illustrious as a 
pontiff, a philosopher, a theologian, the Saint stands out to the 





1 The Gifts and Fruits of the Holy Ghost, Considered in the Youthful Martyrs, 
for the spiritual profit of the young who are desirous to preserve the treasure of 
the Holy Faith. With short Preface by W. H. Anderdon, S.J. Manresa Press, 
Roehampton, London. 
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view of posterity as an indomitable, intrepid defender of the 
rights and liberties of the Church against the encroachments of 
two English monarchs. The Encyclical of the Holy Father 
(4tterne Sapientia), exhorting Christian people to conform their 
lives to the principles of religion, leads Father de Boylesve to 
lay down in clear and forcible language the claims of the 
Creator and the duties of His creatures. The mission of the 
Church in regard to society is to enforce, by word and act, 
respect for those claims and performance of those duties ; 
the recognition of the rights of God is shown to be the only 
effectual means of ensuring the rights of man. Readers of 
French fiction will thank Father Cornut for his carefully written 
paper on the novels of Octave Feuillet. Unlike so many of his 
contemporaries, this author respects religion and morality: he 
has the happy art of saving propriety just when the position 
appears most perilous. He does not affect, in depicting scenes 
of modern life, the bourgeois world, or the pleasures and vices 
of the Parisian populace, but lingers in the refined society of 
the aristocratic salon, in the luxurious ease of the country 
chateau. His versatile powers enable him to follow the intricate 
windings of human motives, to pourtray the various shades of 
human passion. The world, however, into which he introduces 
the reader is an unreal and artificial one, thus his works are 
more likely to excite the imagination than to stimulate virtue. 
Novels with a really Catholic and healthful tone are, Father 
Cornut remarks, so exceptional that they may almost be said 
not to exist. 

The Civilta Cattolica (956,957) speaks on the question of 
the day, the problem which is gradually engulfing all other 
interests, and on the solution of which the future of Europe 
greatly depends, By what means is the growth of Socialism to 
be arrested? The only radical remedy for this evil, it says 
with truth, is a return to the principles of Christianity. The 
recognition of Christian principles is more important in the 
case of Governments than of individuals, since the assertion of 
human independence and declaration of enmity to religion did 
not take its rise in the lower strata of society, but has come 
down from the upper. The influence of Jews and Freemasons 
must also be combated; they are the worst enemies of the 
well-being of the State—religious, financial, and social. Where 
Jews have equal civil rights and secret societies are encouraged, 
religious peace cannot endure. In another article the Czvzlta 
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rejoices over the consolatory fact that the Emperor of Germany 
should have solicited the concurrence of the Pope in the work 
he has undertaken ; that the most powerful monarch of Europe 
should recognize and acknowledge that the Church must com- 
bine with the State, since without the support of religion thé 
measures of statesmen will be unproductive of good. To much 
the same effect are the remarks on the chimerical scheme of 
modern humanitarianism, an International Parliament, which 
shall publish international laws, maintain the peace of Europe 
without the gigantic armaments that cause the financial ruin of 
nations, and achieve the pacific settlement of national disputes. 
The supreme authority exercised by the Holy Father as the 
Head of Christendom in the middle ages can alone produce 
unity amongst rival powers. The work of Lassalle and Marx, 
the progenitors and promoters of social democracy in Germany, 
- is also reviewed in the Czvz/td@. The topic of another article is 
the feats of prestidigitation, of divination, and thought-reading 
performed in Turin by a clazrvoyant during the hypnotic sleep. 
The. explanation of these phenomena is sought in natural 
science ; they are, however, to be attributed to diabolic agency, 
and are nothing but a revival under a slightly changed form of 
electro-biology, magnetism, or mesmerism, and have been con- 
demned by the Church. This was demonstrated at some length 
two years ago in an essay entitled L’/pnotismo tornato di moda. 
The Civilta briags forward proofs that the first immigrants into 
Cyprus and Italy were the Hittites, or descendants of Chanaan, 
not the descendants of Japheth. The notes on natural science 
contain an interesting discussion as to the nature of the far- 
famed purple dye of antiquity, which retained its colour unfaded 
for two centuries and more, and imparted a peculiar softness 
and lustre to woollen textures. The art of producing this dye 
was lost in the fifteenth century, when Constantinople fell into 
the hands of the Turk. How it was made is now matter of con- 
jecture. It is generally believed that a secretion found in the 
body of a certain aquatic mollusc or crustacean was employed 
in its preparation. But what was the creature? Aristotle and 
Pliny assert it to have been a shell-fish found only in salt water ; 
this opinion is confirmed by the fact that the manufacture of 
the dye was always carried on in towns situated on the sea- 
coast. A plan recently proposed for draining the Pontine 
Marshes, the miasma arising from which is found to be most 
unhealthy, is discussed, and shown to involve serious difficulties, 








